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The pressure of articles for record, the present week, with the The sheriff of the county of Rockingham, having 


continuation of Mr. Hamilton’s report, has necessarily 

several matters prepared forthe press. We are labo > om 
lect some domestic statistical facts ; which, we apprehend, wi 
affurd much satisfaction to ourrenders. A part S| be ready by 
the time that Mr. Hamilton’s report is concl , and. be at- 


refused obedience to the chief associate justice of 
the supreme judicial court, this court were left in 
the unprecedented situation of having no proper of- 


ficer 1] command for tl atio 
tached to it, to shew things as they are. On the pene of; » OF goaler, to or the preservation of 


vernoy Gilman’s speech to the legislatare of New-Hampeshire, 
ay persons will, doubtless, require some explanation ; and the 
facts, a$ they appear, shall hereafter be stated. for the circum 
stances demand a record. We are not well enough aequain 
with the singular matters to which he alludes, than to say, 
generally, there are two sotts of ju in that state, each clayn- 
ing @ like — ; the — 
junior to be unconstututi ° ss i 
th te charge of Luther Martin, se aoe Moonen judge of the 
eriminal court to the grand imquest o imere county, with 
the repiy of the latter, embracing some great national topics, is 
laid off for insertion. 
_ 


° T . 
Legislature of New. Hampshire. 
“s Cowconn, Oct. 27. 
The two houses of the General Court having 
formed a quorum, a committee was appointed to 
wait on his excellency the Governor, and inform 
him they were ready to receive any communication 
he might be pleased to make. At 12 o’clock, his 
excellency, attended with the honorable council, 
met the two branches of the legislature, in the hall 
ef representatives, and delivered the following 
SPEECH : 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
Having, by and with the advice of the council re- 
quested your attendance in general court, before the 
time to which you were adjourned, it is my duty to 
state causes which made this request necessary.— 
To make statements to the legislature, respecting 
improper conduct of individual persons, is an un- 
pleasant task, but in the present case unavoidable. 
In conformity to the actof the legislature passed 
the twenty-fourth day of June, 1813, establishing a 








supreme court of judicature, and circuit courts of; 


common pleas, one of the justices of the supreme judi- 
cial court, opened the court at Dover, in and for the 
county of Strafford, at the time by law appointed 
for that purpese; on the same day, Richard Evans, 
esq. and Clifton Claggett, esq. two-persons who were 
formerly justices of the superior court of judica- 
ture, pretended to open a court in a formal manner, 
having a person of their own appointment, whom 
they called clerk of the court, and proceeded to 
make speeches, and to do other acts in open defi- 
ance of the luw aforesaid. : 

At the time by law appointed, the supreme ju- 
dicial court was opened at Exeter, in and for the 
county of Rockingham, by the chief justice and 
one of the associate justices, and the usual oaths 
Were administered to the grand jurors. After this 
the two persons aforenamed, being present, directed 
the person whom they called their clerk, to admin- 
ister the oath to the grand jurors; they, the jurors, 
no otherwise regarding, than with astonishment.— 
fideed, it must excite astonishment, in the minds 
of all good men, to see persons, once justices of 
the superior eourt, thus as it were, trifling with the 
sacredness and solemnity of oaths. 

Many other things were there said, and done, to 
the great interruption of the regular and orderly 
Rreceeding’s of the supreme judicial court. 


ring the appointment of) 


orderand the public peace. 
Sinoe the proclamation was issued for convening 


ted| the legislature, it is said, transactions somewhat 


similar have taken place in the county of Hillsbo- 
rough. The sheriff of that county, with the two 
persons aforenamed, having taken possession of the 
court house at Amherst, the justices of the supreme 
judicial court were obliged to seek some other place 
for holding the court. 

it is with deep regret that Ihave been compelled 
to speak publicly of such transactions—hope I may 
be excused from being more particular, more espe- 
cially as there are many members of the legislature 
who saw and heard, and can give full information 
respecting these unexampled proceedings. 

Whatever woful work, party spirit may meke itt 
other respects, it, was hoped that in a government, 
constituted like our own, there would not have been 
an attempt to organise opposition to law. If one 
sctof men can with impunity, thus proceed in the 
violation of one law, another set of men may at- 
tempt to organise opposition to any other law, which 
they imagine injurious to their personal interests. 
Surely, if at any time, any thing is wrong, there are, 
in our free system of government, other remedies 
than open and public defiante of law. 

The existing state of things requires the candid 
and serious consideration of the legislature: 

I have not reeeived copes of the laws passed at 
ithe last session of congress of the United States, but 
understand that there is a clause in the act to lay and 
collect a direct tax within the United States, allows 
ing each state to vary by an act of its legislature,the 
respective quotas imposed on its several counties } 
also a clause allowing each state to pay its quota in- 
to the treasury of the United States, and thereon to 
be entitled to certain deductions. Whether the le- 
gislature will think proper to make order on these 
subjects, is submitted for their consideration. 

By a communication made to the legislature by 
his excellency governor Piumer, on the second day 
of June last, it is stated, that he had directed a mili- 
tary watch or guard, to be stationed at or near the 
mouth of Litude Harbour. Application has been 
made for payment ; but as the legislature had not 
made order tipon the subject, I have not taken any 
measures respecting it, and it will require your con- 
sideration at this time. 

_ It was, gentlemen, with much regret, that the Exee 
cutive saw the necessity of convening the legisla- 
ture at this time. But it was unavoidabie; and it 
is hoped, it will not be necessary to have a session 
of long continuance, 

JOHN TAYLOR GILMAR. 
State of New-Hampshire, Oct. 27, 1813. 





Legislature of Rhode-Island. 
The Legislature of this state convened at South 
Kingston, on the 25th ult. and the next day formed 
a quorum,when they waanunously elected J. B. Mason 
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esq. speaker of the house of representatives, and. 
‘Phomas Burgess,‘esq. clerk. His excellency gover- 
nor Jonks communicated the following 
MESSAGE : © | 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

In compliance with your resolutions of the List 
session, two pieces of cannon have been selected 
from. those belonging to the state, in the county of 
Washington, which, it is presumed, wiil fully an- 
swer the purpose intended, with a small expense io 
prepare them—the care of which, and getting them 
suitably mounted on travelling carriages, was cem- 
mitted to colonel Thomas Noyes, whe will report 


If the United States would regain the proud engi. 
nence on-which they lately stood, they must remem- 
ber, “ that it is righteousness which exalts a na. 
tion, and that sin is a reproach to any people ;” they 
must endeavor to Conduct their foreign relations, 
not so much with reference to the views of a party, 
or to the prejudices or partialities with which fo. 
reign nations are viewed, but with a strict regard 
to wrath and fair cealing, and to the righis and pre- 
rogatives of other Powers. | 

With » return of peace, we may hope for the re- 
turn of the blessings by which it is generally ac- 
companied—commerce extended to every shore 





to you the progress he has made. 

With respect to the powder, purchased by the 
Quarter master general of the state, of which com 
plaints have been made, I presume the report of the 
brigadier-generals, whose duty it was made at the 
jast session, to cause it to be inspected, will give 
you a correct statement of its quality, when you 
viii be able to determine whether an additional | 
quantity shall be purchased or not, 

I conceive it unnecessary, at this time, to go into 


‘ 








agriculture improved, and our moral and ecaies 
institutions and privileges, strengthened and in- 


creased, 


In war, our rights and the constitution, and unio 
of the United Siates are ever in danger of violstion, 
and not only are the peopie exposed to the loss of 
life and liberty, but a general laxity of morals, and 
disregard of civil institutions, threaten evils which 
may be as lusting as they are extensive. gut 
under the smiles of a gracious Providence, we 
may be permitted to hope for a restoration of 








detail on the subject of our resources, or of our sup jour national tranquility, and that the people, re- 
plies of ordnance, arms, &c. as the General Assem-|membering the toils, privations and sufferings, 
bly are possessed of the necessary information, and) by which our liberties were secured, will «d- 
can determine what further steps ought te be taken here to those principles and maxims under which 
by them for the sccurity of this state. While we'the country has formerly prospered ; and putting 
felicitate ourselves that no invasion has yet been! their confidence in the wise and geod, may be ena- 
made upon this state, yet from the extent and ac-|bled to support their rights un@ privileges, and 


cessibility of our shores, we shall always, during | 
the war, remain exposed to the apprehension ani | 
danger of this calamity, and as there seems to be! 
no well grounded hope of a speedy termination of| 
this destructive evil, it becomes our duty to pre- 
pare our minds for its contingency. It is also our 
hiighest duty to remember, wiih gratitude, that Di- 
vine goodness which has hitherto protected us from 
many of the distresses and sufferings of war, and 
preserved to us the fruits of our labor, and the inva- 
Juable privileges, both civil and religious, which 
have been transmitted to us from our xucestors. 

In use contest in which we are unbappily engaged, 
in which the United States have already expended 
so much blood and treasure, and incurred a large 
accumulation of debt, burthensome tq us and to our} 
remote posterity, however we may lament the fatal 
policy by which this state of things has been pro- 
duced, it is nevertheless our duty to submit with ps- 
{ience to the privations and distresses of the times, 
until, by the operations of our excellent institutions, 
a change may be effected in the measures of our pre- 
sent rulers,or such others appointed in their places,as 
shall pursue a system beiter adapted to promote 
the true interest of this extensive nation. A go- 
yernment like that of the United States, formed fer 
the good of the people, is admirably fitted for the 
true purpose of defence against foreign invasion, or 
domestic tyranny; but is ily calculated for offen- 
sive war and schemes of conquest. The unprepar- 
ed condition ef the nation, at the cemmencement 
of this unhappy way, and the subsequent removal by 
the enemy of one of the principal causes of our hos | 
tility, ought to have operated powerfully on the ad-; 
miiustration, as reasons for suspending further pro- 
ceedings, by an armistice, and for commencing a sin- 
cere negociation for peace: but from the preva. 
lence of violent counsels, and ithe effect, as I fear, 
of national animosity, careruily excited by crafly 
politicians, we are still exposed to the perils of this 
annatural state of things, and to the evils of that 
desolating scourge, from which, by pursuing contra- 
ry maxims of palicy, we had been for many years 
exempted. 





transmit them unimpaired to posterity. 
WILLIAM JONES: 
South Kingston, Oct. 26, 1813. 





lt el 


Legislature of New Jersey. 
Governor's Message to the Legislature of 
New-Jersey, 

Gentlemen of the Council, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 


Elected by the voluntary unsoliested suffrages 
of the representatives of a free people to the office 


\of first Magistrate of the state; and after due con- 


sideration, having conceived it my duty to take up- 
on myself the execution thereof, not, however, with- 
out anxious solicitude lest the povers of my nond 
should prove unequal to the various, important end 
arduous duties assigned to it by our constitution, I 
apprehend it proper, frem time to time, to commu: 
nicate to the Iegislature, not oniy such infermstion 
as may be peculiarly in the knowledge of the Exe- 
cutive, but my opinions and observations on such 
executive duties as may have relation to the general 
concerns of the state, or such as are in any manner 
connected with the legislative department of go- 
vernment. 

On first entering upon the important duties of my 
station, it cannot be supposed that my acquaintance 
with the executive concerns of the state is such 2s 
to afford any useful information upon its details.— 
Some general observations, however, arising out of 
the present situation ot our country, appear to me 
proper to be submitted to your consider:tion. | 

In the administration of our government, we shall 
unquestionabiy find that the internal gees etal 
and concerns of the state will eccupy our princip4 
attention, and deserve our special care ; at the;same 
time it is important to keep in mind that our state 
is a member of a great fede: ative republic, in which 
we have an important stake—that as citizens of ou! 
own state we have duties to perform to the unioi. 
The states, composing the American republic, ante 


rior te the adoption of the cyrstitation ef the Unitee 
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States, Were sovereign and independent ;. by. that 
‘astrament, which is the last act of the people, a 
certain portion of that sovereignty was taken from 
the states and vested in the general government— 
that which was not so transferred, was reserved to 
the states, and now remains in them. In designat- 
ing the line between the sovereignty of the, union, 
and that of the states, it is to be apprehended that 
real difficulties may arise: and the interest of all, 
calls for a candid and liberal interpretation. Among 
the powers vested in the general government, is 
that of making war and peace, and with it the 
means of defence and annoyance, and, as a conse- 
quence, that of the command and disposal of the 
military force of the nation; in which, as I appre- 
nend, is included -the militia, not by implication 
and construction, but by clear, unambiguous ancl 
expressive provisions. It has been matter of sur- 
prise to me, that this part of the constitution could 
ever have admitted of a doubt—there can be nothing 
plainer than that the people, by the constitution of 
the United States, have placed at the disposal of 
the general government, the control of the militia 
whenever the public exigencies shall require it.— 
The following clause in the constitution has, how- 
ever, given rise to a question of vast importance to 
the United States: * Congress shall have power to 
provide for calling forth the militia, to execute the 
lavs of the union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions.” It is contended by high authority, that 
the state governments, or what is worse, that the 
execittives of the state governments, are the sole 


of a power, might have been proper in the conven- 
tion that framed the constitution, but cannot dd 
away its express provisions or impair a plain ration- 
al interpretation; nor is it éasy ‘to perceive why 
more danger is to be apprehended from the general 


than the state goverriments=they are both elected 


by the people, and responsible to them for the abuse 
of power and it is certainly fif, that the govern- 
ment, whose special duty itis to protect and defend 
the country, shoukl have the comniand of its mili- 
tary forces, and experience proves tliat the general 
foverninent has no disposition to vex and oppress 
the militia. f : eh te 

A doctrine of a similat complexion to the forega: 
ing, has made its appearance in modern timés; it 
having recently become a question whether the milié 
tia can be constitutionally marched out of their own 
State, although it is not denied but that the militia 
may be called into the service of the United States, 
if the state executives do not chuse to interpose 
their authority, yet they must stop at a territorial 
line separating two states. A probable case, grow- 
ing out of this doctrine, only wants to be ‘stated to 
expose its absurditvy—suppose the state of Delaware 
to be suddeniy invaded from the sea, by a powerful 
enemy, and the militiaof Pennsylvania and, Mary- 
land should remain at home, or assemble on tke con: 
fines of their own states, and there wait inglorious 
spectators of the ruin of their neighbors, themselves 
the next victims of a system of local policy, as illi- 
beral as it-is wexk atid pernicious. ‘The patriots of 
the revolution were unacquainted with those refin« 





and exclusive judges to determine whether the case 


ed speculations, in the winter of seventeen hundred 


exists—from which determination there is no ap-jand sevemy-six and-.seven, when New-Jersey was 


peal, for if the power of adjudging the question is 
reserveil to the state rovernments, it is a sovereign 
independent. power, and cannot be controlled. If 


cverrun by the enemy. - The Delaware, with its 
floating ice, formed no obstacle to the intrepid mili- 
tia of Pennsylvania—had they hesitated at state 


this interpretation of the constitution be the true] lines, the spirit of their gallant chief would never 


one, the militia, that great bulwark of our national 
security, is, wrested from the general government, 
aad placed under the discretion or caprice of the 
state executives, whocan at any time paralize and 
defeat the operations of the general government.— 
An attentive examination of the constitution on the 


subject or the militia, must unerringly mark out} 


the power of the federal government ovef them.—In 
the first place, the national defence is committed to 
that government: according with this, a power is 
expressly given to organize (that is, to form into 
corps) arm and discipline the militia—to make laws 
to call them forth into the service of the United 
States, to execute the laws of the union, to suppress 


ansurrections and repel invasions, and to make laws 


for governing them, when thus called into the ser- 
vice of the United States—and the President of the 
United States is made commander in chief of the 
militia thus called out. There isa power, however, 
reserved to the states of appointing the officers and 
training the militia, but this training it to be in con- 
formity to the discipline prescribed by congress.— 
The state executives, back d by a legislative act, 
éannot change, in a’single instance, the discipline 
prescribed by congress, yet it is contended that they 
have a power to contro! the general govérmment in 
calling forth the militia. It appears to me that 
this doctrine is fraught with incalculable mischief, 
and that it carries in its bosom the seeds of nation- 
al dissolution. The militia forms the great defence 
of our nation—An exposed sea-coast of two thousand 
Miles, with a territorial frontier of double the ex- 
tent, can never be defended at every point by regu- 
lar force—the resources of no country are equal to 
it. The argument in favor of this construction is, 
that it is dangerous to trust congress with powers so 
important. An argument from the use to the abuse 


\have animated the classic groves of Princeton,and N: 
| Jersey for a much longer time must have endured 
ithe scourge of a cruel and vindictive foe. 

| ‘For the purposes of national defence, we are but 
jone people: this is as well the letter, as the spirit 
}of the constitution.  , ‘ 

Do not understand me gentiemen, as entertaining 
\a disposition to surrender to the general govern; 
;|ment.the smallest portion cf our state sovereignty ; 
so far from that, I know its importance, and should 
the general government, unfortunately for our cour 
‘try, be so lost to the interest and welfare of the 
union, and so regardless of justice, .as to encroacli 
‘upon the sovereiguty of the state, I pledge myself te 
be the last man in it to yield to the usurpation.— 
|Yct, while we exact from the government of the 
| uniou, an observance of our state rights of sovereign- 
‘ty, let us render to the legitimate constitutionaf 
‘powers, entrusted to it by the people, for the gene 
ral security. , 

| There is no principle more tiniversally felt and.ac. 
‘knowledged, and that applies itself more forcibly te 
‘the understanding of every reflecting man, than that 
ithe prosperity, safety and happiness of every por- 
ition of the United States, depends on the preserva- 
ition of the union. History instruct’ us that in all 
cconfederative states, there is a latent tendency te 
weaken the power of the head, and to strengthea 
that of the members. This, probably, arises from 
the frailty of man, who feels with greater sensibility 
an immediate gratification, than a remote interest. 


the moment the union is dissolved America is un- 
done. 

The war in which our country is unhappily engag- 
ed, has been brought upon us by the injustice of.a 
nation, that knows no law but hee own will, and sub- 





It does not require the spirit of prophecy, to foreted. 
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Hiits to no restraints but those of superior force. A 
long course of lawless violence comimitied on the 
persons and property of our citizens on the high seas, 
had been remonstrated against, with becoming de- 
corum on the part of our government, until, by a 
course of diplomatic discussion, the controversy had 
arrived at a crisis, when it was found we must ei- 
ther abandon the persons and property of our citi- 
zens on the high seas, to. the violence, insolence and 
rapacity of a haughty, imperious and unjust nation, 
or assert our rights, by arms. Well informed nien, 
possessed of American feelings, saw and acknow- 
ledged the injury—It became then a matter of policy, 
on Which it must be admitted, honest and intelligent 
men huve differed in opinion. Bul who so proper to 
determine that question, as the constituted authori- 
ty of the nation, to whom the power of peace and 
war is constitutiovally committed ? The disposition 
of our government to make a peace upon fair and 
reasonable terms, cannet be doubted. Every attempt 
to that end has been treated by the enemy with scorn. 
We have, then, no other alternatives, than a vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war, or ap aprons peace 
that would compromit the rights of our country, 
and disgrace the American name. ‘The unexampled 
success of our arms on the element on which we 
have been injured, evinces the retributive justice of 
Divine wisdom. ‘The success of our land forces, in 
not only repelling the enemy from our borders, but 


Sec. 2. Ind be it enacted, That a sufficient portion 
of the taxes and‘other income of ‘the state, be and 
the same is hereby pledged for the payment of said 
loan, and the interest arising thereon: and that the 
said loan shall be paid and discharged within one 
year from the time of obtaining the same, in such 
quarterly or half yearly payments as the governor 
shall direct. | SARS 

Sec. 3. and be it enacted, That the monies thence: 
larising, together with a sufficient’ sum of the mo. 
‘nies now in the treasury to make up the residue of 
the state quota as aforesaid, be and the same is here. 
by appropriated to the payment of the said quota; 
and that the treasurer be and he is hereby authoris. 
ed and required, to pay the same into the treasury 
of the United’ States, in discharge of the quota 
aforesaid, before the tenth diy of February next ; 
and that he give notice to the secretary of the trea: 
sury of the United States, of the intention to pay 
such quota as aforesaid, befure the tenth day of Ja: 
nuary next, 

[They hsve also passed acts to repeal the acts pass- 
ed last year on'the “spur of the moment,” which 
altered the plan by which members of congress and 
electors of présiden were thetetotcre chosen, 2nd 
retored the accu tomed forms.] | 














Legislature of Vermont. 





cuitying the war into their own territory, and re- 
ducing to submission their savage allies, affords a, 
subject of grateful acknowledgments to the Great! 
Disposer of events. 

It is a subject of consolation and gratitude, that, 
amid the ravages of war, the citizens of our state 
have -been, in a great measure, exempt from its pangs 
that the labor of our husbandmen has been bless- 
ed with an abundant harvest, and a ready market— 


On Saturday, 23d October, 1813, his excellency 
gov. CurrrenpEeN, met both branches of the legisla. 
ture and addressed ‘them in the following srrrcn. 
Gentlemen of the Council, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

We meet-under prospects not the most flattering. 
Our political horizon is encircled with clouds some- 
whatportentous. It is a period peculiarly interesting 
as it respects our national and state affairs, and most 


and that our domestic and public manufactories have |/eventful in the history of the world: A‘ crisis de- 
prospered beyond our most sanguine expectations. |manding the united wisdom, prudence, and firmness 


WILLIAM S. PENNINGTON. 
Naw Jersey, November, 1815. 


Laws of New Jersey. 
An act, to provide for paying the direct tax of this 


of the ‘whole community. Under these views and 
prospects, and with a due sense of my own imexpe- 
rience, and imperfections, it is with extreme diffi- 
dence that I enter upon the duties assigned me by 
the ae: authorities of a moral and enlight- 
ened people. But, I do it cheerfully, relying on 
that candor, and indulgence, which I have hereto- 


state. fore so often experienced. 


Wurrnis, by a law of the United States, entitled “an 


“The national constitution having wisely placed 


act to lay and collect a direct tax within the Unit-|our foreign relations in the hands and ‘under the con- 


ed States,” passed the second day of August, in 


trol of the general government, our attention will 


the year eighteén bundred and thirteen, it is en- principally be directed to the local ‘concerns of the 
acted that the quotaof New Jersey should be one|state. To provide for the proteétion, and promote 
huudred and eight thousand eight hundred and/jthe greatest possible prosperity and happiness of eve- 


seventy one dollars and eighty three cents: And|ry class of citizens, 


ing’ the legitimate object of 


Whereas, by the seventh section of said act, it is|all free governments, will necessarily claim your at- 
enacted “that each state may pay its quota into|tention. ‘The peculiar situation, under which I am 
the treasury of the United States, and thereon be] called to enter upon the duties of chief: magistrate, 
entitled to a deduction of fifteen per centum if|must afford an apology for not laying before you, at 
paid before the tenth “ of February next ;”’—|this time, so particular a view of tie affairs of the 


And whereas, the sum o 


sixty thousand dollars{state, as might be desirable. But lave the satis- 


and upwards of the monies now in the treasury | faction of believing, that the wisdom*and _ intelli- 
may be safely appropriated towards the payment] gence of the legislature, composed of men elected 


of said direct tax: And whereas, it may be a grést 


from every portion of the state, and intimately :c- 


Saving to the state to borrow the residue of the}quainted With the feelings and necessities of their 


sum required to pay the said tax—Therefore, 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the, council and general as- 
# «bly of this state, andit is hereby enacted by the au- 


constituents, Will furnish all the information neces- 
sary to promote the public interest. 


The preservation of all free governments princi- 


th:rity of the same, That the treasurer of the state pally depending on the virtue and intelligence of the 


Plate shall direct, 


e and he hereby is authorised and empowered to bor- 
fow on the credit of this state, the sum of thirty-two 
thousand dollars at an interest not exceeding six per 
Centum per annum, to be reimbursed by stich quar- 


great body of the people, forcibly recommends the 
propriety of selecting for offiee, men distinguished 
for virtue and talents ; such as will enforce their pre- 
cepts by moral and virtuous example ; disregarding 
those local or party views which stimulate one p-'t 





terly or half yearly payments as the governor of the) 


of the community to trample on the rights of Ue 
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giher, anl,te sport with the feelings and happiness 
df their fellow men. In just retribution, for this 
perversion of reason, this violation of duty, it will 
generally be found that this spirit is not less des- 
tructive to the happiness of the aggressor than of the 
aggrieved. . subi : | 

he importance of the subject of the militia will 
not fail to claim your deliberate consideration. I 
have always considered this force peculiarly adapt- 
ed, and exclusively assigned for the gervice and pro- 
tection of the respective states ; excepting in the 
cases provided for by the national constitution, viz. 
io execute the laws of the union, suppress insurrection 
and repel invasions. Ii. never could have been con- 
templated by the wise framers of. our excellent con- 
stitution, who, it appears, in the most cgutious man- 
ner, guarded the sovereignty of the states, or by 
the states who adopted it, that the whole body of 
the militia were, by any kind of magic, at once to 
be transformed into a regular army for the purpose 
of foreign conquest ; and it is to be regretted, that 
aconstruction should have been given to the consti- 
tation, so pecuharly hurdensome, and oppressive to 
that important class of our fellow citizens. 

The known spirit and patriotism of the militia 
forbid the supposition that they will not cheerfully 
perform their duty, when it shall be clearly defined 
and their rights permanently secured ; and nothing 
is now wanted, but proper regulations and suitable 
encouragement to render them an efficient force for 
all the purposes contemplated by the national and 
state Constitutions. Buta recurrence to our present 
militia system will evince the propriety of many al- 
terations and amendments. The propriety, likewise, 
of many alterations in our present mode of laws may 
be apparent. But that subject being under the con- 
sideration of the honorable council of censors, I 
would suggest the propriety of waiting the result 
of their deliberations. The state of our financial 
concerns will be derived from the treasury depart- 
ment; and the known integrity and ability, with 
which the duties of that office have been performed, 
leaves no room to doubt its correctness. And it is to 
be hoped that no additional burdens will be necessa- 
ry to meet the current expenses of tlie present year. 
A consideration of the embarrassed situation of our 
commerce—the great source of-national and indivi- 
dual income, in times of prosperity, and the heavy 
burthens soon to be imposed in the form of direct 
and internal taxes, cannet fail to recommend a strict 
attention to the principles of economy, both public 
and private. 

The national constitution very justly enjoins due 
obedience to all the laws and regulations, which are 
made in conformity to it. But the same charter of 
our political rights.ensures us the freedom of speech; 
a right never to be resigned, while a single vestige 
of civil liberty remains. It is, therefore, our un 
guestionable right, and, at periods like the present, 
itmay be considered our duty, not only to reflect on 
the state of our public affairs ; but wiih a manly and 
temperate frankness, becoming freemen, to express 
our sentiments respecting them ; and in the exercise 
of all fair and constitutional means, endeavor to pro- 
duce such a state of things, as will promote a just, 
‘ecure and honorable peace, and avert the evils we 
feel, and the much greater, which we have reason to 
*xpect, from’a war with the most powerful nation 
© Europe, and from the toils and intrigues, still 
me dangerous, of another. Fhe war, in which 
js tye engaged, would require the united wisdom 
j chergy of the nation to sustain. It was declar- 
ea under circumstances, which forcibly induced a 
feat proportion of the people to consider it, at least, 





—=— 


And its continuance has become still more so, since 
the removal of the orders in coune:l, the principal 
alledged cause of it. The subject of impressment 
never having been considered a sufficient cause of 
war by either of the preceding administrations, and 
having been once adjusted by two of the present ca- 
binet, Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, ministers on 
our part, in such a manner, as was by them stated 
to be both safe and honorable to our country; it 
would seem that it ought not now to be considered 
an insuperable obstacle to a fair and honorable peace, 
or an adequate cause for a protracted, expensive. and 
destructive war. The conquest of the Canadas, of 
which so much has been wit if desirable under any 
circumstances, must be considered a poor compen- 
sation for the sacrifices, which are and must neces; 
sarily be made. Notwithstanding the multiplicd 
embarrassments, and afflictive judgments, with 
which we are visited, yet, asa people, our siftuation 
is enviable compared with that of many other por- 
tions of our fellow men, who are groaning under the 
iron hand of despotism and oppression ; and wé have 
the highest reason to express, with grateful hearts, 
our dependence on an indulgent Providence for the 
bounues of the present season, and other innumeras 
ble, unmerited blessings, we still enjoy. 

Should the documents of the office furnish matter 


for your consideration, it will be made the subject of 


a future communication. In the prosecution of the 


important business of the session, you may be asstir- - 


ed that every measure calculated to promote the se- 
curity, prosperity or happiness of our constituents, 
shall meet with my cordial co-operation aud support. 
[xm sensible, that in times of party heat, ‘and gene- 
ral commotion, passion too often usurps the place of 
reason ;—wWhich seldom fails to lead to an improper 
result. But, with a firm reliance on the assistance 
of Divine Providenee, I trust we shall never disre- 
gard those duties, which are enforced by the national 
and state constitutions, and which, if steadily par- 
sued, will not fail to result in the promotion of the 


public good. 
MARTIN CHITTENDEN. 


a 


Austrian Manifesto. 


The Austrian monarchy, has been eompetied, by its situation, by 
its various connections with the other powers, and its importance 
in the confederacy of European states, toenzage in most of thuse 
wars which bave ravaged Europe for upwards of twenty years.— 
Throughout the progress of these arduous struggles, the same tpo 
litical principle has invariably directed his imperial rs A 
lover of peace from a sense of duty, from his own natural. feelings 
and from attachment to his people ; freefrom all ambitious thouz! ts 
of conquest and wdizement, his Majesty has only taken up 
arms when called by the urgent necessity of selfpreservation, Ly 
an anxiety for the fate of contiguous states inseparable from his 
own or by the dangrr of behoiding the entire social system of Ei- 
rope a prey to Jawless and absolute power. To promote justice 
and order have been the object of his majesty’s life and reign; for 
these alone has Austria contended. If in these frequently unsuc 
cessful contests, deep wounds have been inflicted on the Monarchy, 
still his majesty has the consolation to reflect, that the fate of his. 
empire has not been hazarded upon needless and vivlent enterpré 
ses ; that all his decisions were justified before God, his people, his 
contem ies, and posterity. 

Notwithstanding the most ample preparations, the war in 18°3 
would have brought the state tornin, had not the ever memorable 
bravery of the army, and the spirit of true patriotism which anf- 
mated a me of the monarchy, overbalanced every adversa occur~ 
rence. The honor of the nation and its ancient renown in arma, 
were happily upheld during al) the mischances of this war; but 
valuable provinces were lest; and Austria, by the cession of the 
countries bordering upon the Ads tic, was deprived of all share 
in maritime commerce, one of the most efficient means of promot- 
iug her industry; a blow which would have been niure sensibly felr, 
had notatthe same time the whole continent been chose] by a gr. 
neral and destructive system, B yrntonnee. all commercial inter. 
course, and almost yr onarnga | i comuitinication amongst natiens, 

The progress and result of this war, fully satisfied his wajes:y 
that in the obvious impossibility of an iteenatiacs ami thorough jm. 
provement of the political condition of Europ, shaken as it was 
to its very foundation, the exertivins of individual states in theix 
own defence instead of setting bounds to the general distrss would 








thubtful, as to its necessity, expedience or justice. 


only tand to destroy the little strength they still eercompe would, 
hasten the fall of the whote, and even destrey afl hopes'of foture 
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ahd better times. Under this conviction, his majesty foresaw the 
important advantages that would result from a peace, which, if 
secured for some years, might eheck this overgrown and hitherto 
itresistbk: power, might aliow bis monarchy that repose which 
Wes indispensable to the restoration of his finanees and his army, 
and at the same time procure to the neighboring states a period of 
relucation, which, if managed with prudence and activity, might 
prepare the way to more fortunate results. Such a peace, under 
the existing circumstances of danger, was the only one to be o!» 
tained by an extraordinary effort. The emperor was sensible of it. 
aud mace this effort fur the preservation of the empire, for th 
mos? ssered interests of Mankind, asa seeurity ageitist immeasur 
able evili.as a pledge of the future order of things, his majesty sa- 
critter what was dearest to his heart. With ths view exalted a- 
Love all common scruples, armed against every wiscenstruction of 
the moment, an alljsnee was ferniede which was intended by a sense 
of some security to rewniinate the week-r and more suffering par- 
ty, after the mistrics of an unsuccessful struggic to meline the 
stronger and Victorious one toa course of mod-ration and justice, 
without which, the community of states can only be considered 
as a community of misery. 

His majesty was the cuore justified in Unese expectations, because 
at the tims of the consummation of his Union the emperer Napo- 
leon had attained that point of his career when the preservation 
of his conquests was a more natural and desirable object than a 
Festless struggle after new possessions—Any farther extension of 
his dominions, long since outstretching their proper limits, was at- 
tended with evident dang. r, not only to France, already sinkivg 
under the burthen of his conquests but even to his own p*rsonal in- 
terest. What his authority gained in extent, it necessarily lost m 
pontof securiiy. By a» union with the most ancient imperial fa- 
mily in Christendom, the edifice of his greatness acquired im the 
eyes of the French nation and of the world, such an addition of 
strength and pertectiv:, that any ulterior scheme of aggrantise- 
ment Must only weaken and destroy its stability. What France, 
what Europe, what so many oppressed and despainng mations 


m’ the advance of the French dominion along the sea const 
and in the pew chains prepared for Prussia, the imminent danger 
of her German aud Polish possessions. From this moment th)... 
fore, the rupture between France and Russia was as good as decid-d, 
Not without deep and just-anxiety did Austria observe the storm 
which was gathering. The seene of hostilities would in every 
be contiguous to her provinces, which owing to the fiuancial system 
which had-cramped the restoration of her mili Means, Were jn 
a very defenceless state. In a bigher point of view, the strugele 
which awaited Prussia appeared still nore doubrful, as it comnicy, 
ced under the same tiuavoidable coujuneture of affairs, with the 
same want of cooperation on.the part of other powers, and with 
the same disproportion in thejr relative means, consequently was 
just as hopeless as all former pehy sa of the same uvature. His 
majesty the oe made every effort in bis power hy friendly 
mediation with both. partics to avert the impending storm, No hy. 
man judgment could at that time forsee that the period was so n-ar 
at hand, when the failure of these friendly attempts should prove 
more injurious to the emperor Napoleon than to bis opponent, 
Thus. however, it was resolved by the wisdom of Providence, 
When the commencement of hostilities was no longer doub 
his majesty was compelled to have reeourse to measiires which, jp 
so ubnatural and dangerous conjuncture, might combine his own 
seeurity with just consideration for the real interest of neighborin 
states, The system of unarmed inaction the only neutrality which 
the emperor Napoleon, acesrding to his own declarations, would 
have permitted, was by every maxim of policy wholly inadmissibje, 
and would at least have proved only a vain endeavor to shrink from 
the approaching trial. 4 power so important as Austria could not ; 
renounce all participation in the interest of Europe, nor could she 
place herself in a situation in which, equally ineffective in peace 
or war, she would lose her voice and influence in all great negocia. 
tions. wjthout acquiring ayy guarantee tor the sceurity of her own 
frontier. ‘Yo prepare for war against France would have been, 
wider the existing circumstances, as little consonant with equity 





camesiiy domanded of Heaven, a sound policy preseribed to the 
tmamphant ruler as a Jaw of s-!f preservation—and it was ailow- 
ed to hope that so many great and united motives would prevail 
over the ambition of ai: individual, 

If these Rattering prospects were destroyed, it is not to be imputed 
to Austria. After many years iruitless exertions, after boundless 
sacrifices of every description, there existed sufficient motives for 
the attempt to procure a better order of things by confidenee and 
conetssion, when streams of blood had hitherto produced nothing 
but misery and destruction ; nor can his majesty ever regret that 
he has been induced to attempt it. 

The year 1810 was not yet closed, the war still raged in Spain, 
the peope of Germany hati searce been allowed a sufficient time 
to recover from the devastations of the two fermer wars, when, in 
an evil hour tie emperor Napoleon resulved to unite a cousidera- 
ble portion of the North of Germany with the mass of countries 
which bore the name of the French ¢impire,and to rob the ancient 
free commercial cities of Hamburgh, Bremen and Lubeck, first of 
t eir political, ani shortly after of their commercial exist. ues, aud 
with that of their means of subsistence. ‘This violent step wes 
adopted withont even any plausibl- pretensions, im contempt of 
every decent form, without any previcus deCiaratiou, or conimmu- 
rucafion with any othererbinet, under the arbitrary aud futile 
pretext that the war with England required it. 


This cruel system, which was intended to destroy the commerce: 


of the world, ut the expense of te ind-pendence, the prosperity, 
the rights aud dignity, andin utter ruin of the public aud private 
property ot aij the continental powers, was pursued with unre- 
bnUAg severity. in the vai expectation ot forcing a result [the 
subjugation of England) which, had it not tortuuately proved up- 
attainable, would Lave pluiged Europe for a lung time to come 
Mito a state of poverty, impotence and barvarity. 

Tire deerce by which a new French dowinion was established on 
the German ¢oasts, wider the title of a tinrty-seeond mniitary di- 
Vision, Was mi itsei’ sufficiently calculated tu raise the SusPicions 
«i the a Jorunag states, aad it was the more alarming to thein as 
tue sorerunaer of future and greater dangers. By his decree it 
became evitiewt that the system which had been ercated in France 
Cuinaugh previousiy transgressed, yet suli prociaimed to be io ex- 
gStENCE). Lhe syste of Ue pretended uataval limsts of the Freach 
empire, Was without any further justification or explanation, over- 
thrown, aud eten the cain: roc’: arbitrary acts Were ina the same 
scbitrory manner sunihilated—acither the princes of the Rhenish 
Confed: racy nor the Kingdom of Westphalia, no territory, great or 
small, was spared in the accounpisimucnt of this dreadful usiirpa- 
tive ‘Lhe boundary drawn by blind eapri¢e without either rol- or 
plan, without any consideration of anciciut or more recent pulicical 
yelations, intersceted rivers and countries, cut off the mitdle and 
southern siates of Gerinany fromail counection with the Ger nan 
sea, passed the Blue, seperated Denmark froin G: rinany, Jaid its 
pretcisions even to the Railtic, and seemed to be ragidiy apureaci- 
yng the fine of Prussian fortresses still Occupied On the Odur, aid 
so little dud dis act of usurpation (however powerfully it affected 
all rights and possessions, all geographic, political aud military 
Lifes of deniareation) carry Wil at chayacter of deter ninat= sod 
Com plete accession of territury, thatit was impossible to view it in 
Py other hgnt chat asa frcranney of still greater usurpations, by 

hich one half of Ger nany, Was to become a French provines, 
fud the emperor Napolcou the absolute ruler of the continent. 

26 Russia and Prussia this unaatuial extension of the Frene)} 
t 'rritory could not fail of producing Ure most serious alarm. The 
jarter, surrounds! ou ail sides, no longer ta pable of free-action, 
i privea of every means of Obtarning fresh streneth, 


appeared 


}as with prudence. The emperor Napoleon had given his majesty 
{mo personal’ ground for hostile proceedings: and the prospect of 
| Attaiving many beneficial results by a skilful employment of the 
established fricndly relations, by confidential representations, and 
| by conciliatory councils, had not beer abandoned as hopeless. And 
| with regard to the immediate interests of the state such a revolution 
| would imevitably have been attended with this consequence—that 
‘the Austrian territory would have become the first and principal 
‘seat of war, which with its well known deficiency of means of 
defence couk|, in a short-time, have overthrown the monarchy, 
In this painful situation bis majesty badno other resource than 
‘to take the field on the side of Franee. To take up arms for France, 
in the real sense of the word, would have been a measure not vily 
/in contradiction with the duties and principles of the emperor, but 
) even with the repeated declaratioas of his cabinet, which had, with. 
Out any reserve, disapproved of this war. On the signature of the 
the treaty of the 12th March, 1812, his majesty proceeded upon 
twa distinet principles: The first as is proved by the words of the 
treaty, Was to Jcave no means untried which might sooner or later 
obtair a peace: the other was to place himself internally and ex- 
ternally in a position, which,if it should prove impessible to effict 
@ peace, or in ease the turn of the war should render decisive mea- 
sures in this part bacessary, would enable Austria to act with inde 
pendence, and in either of these cases to adopt the measures which 
.@ just and wise policy should prescribe. Upon this principle it was 
that ouly a fixed and comparatively small part of the army was 
| destined to co-operate in the war, aud the other military resources, 
at that time in a state of readiness, or that still remained to be pre- 
ress were not called forth for the prosseutiou of this war. Bya 
Kind of tacit agreement between the belligerents, the Austrian 
| territory was even treated as neutral. The real end and views of 
| the system adopted by bis majesty, could not escape the notice of 
| Frauee, Russia, or any belligerent observer. 

The campaign of 1812 furnishes a memorable example of the 
failure of an undertaking supported by gigantic powess. conducted 
by a captain of the first rank, when, in the confidence of great 
military talents, he despises the rules of prudence, and oxtsteps 
the bounds ef natrre. ‘Tie illusion of glory carried the emperor 
Napoleon into the heart of the Rassiau empire; and a false polit: 
cal view of things induced fin to imagine that he should dictate a 
peace in Moscow, should cripple the Russian power for half a 
century, and then return vietonvus. When the magnanimous cob 
stancy of the emperor of Russia, the glorious deeds of lis warriors, 
and the unshaken fidulity of his peopl-, putan end to his dream, 
it Was too late te repentit with impunity. The whole French arny 
Was scattered and destroyed; in less than four months, we have 
seen the theatre of war transferred from the Dnieper and the Dwr 
ua to the Oder and the Elbe. 

This rapid and extraordinary change of fortune was the fore- 
runner of an important revolution ia all the political relations 0 
Europ-. The confederacy of Russia, Great Britain and Sweden, 
presented a point of union to all neighboring states. Prussia 
whom report had long declared determiped to resist all, to prefer 
even the danger of immediate political destruction te the lingering 
sufferings of continucd oppression, seized the favorable moment 
and threw herself into the arms of the allies. Many greater ané 
smaller priners of Germany were ready to do the same. Every 
where the ardent desires of the people anticipated the regulat 
procerdings of their governments. ‘Their impatience to live 
ind-peatenes, and under their own laws, the seutiment of woune 
ed nativnal honor, and the hatred of a foreign dominion, broke out 
to bright flames on all sides. 2 h 

His majesty the emperor, too intelligent not to consider this 
chang» of affairs, as the natural and necessary consequences 1 2 
previots viokeat politieal convulsion, and tog just te view It) 











Sruntier by the conversion of the city of Dantzick, declared 9 i 
ety by the treaty of ‘Tilsit. into a Freneb military post, auc 
frat part of Potaad into g French pre vinee, 


hastening to its dissolution Russia, aly. ady in fear for her wesier:, 


rpll 
anger, Was solely bent upon sceuring, by deep digested aint W 


> ° 4 _K ld 
of a} combined méasures, the real aad permanent interests of the vo ved 
could not but see,!pean commonwealth, Atrvady ia the boginaiag of Pecemley 
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eonsiderable steps had been taken on the part of the Austrian ca- 
Winet, in order to dispose the emperor Napolvors to quict pron 
‘peaceful policy, on grounds which equally interested world 
and his own welfare. ‘These steps were from time to time renewed 


last year’s campaign, the recollection of the truitess sacrifice of an 
jmmense army, the severe massacres of every description that 
would be nevessary to replace that loss, the do cided disinelination 
of France, and of all those nations eounected with herr to a war 
whieh without any prospeet of future indemnification exhausted 
and ruined her internal strength ; that lastly, even a calin reflee- 
tion on the doubtful issue of this new and highly imminent crisis, 
would move the emperor to listen to the représentations of Austria. 
‘Khe tone of these representations was carefully adapted to the 
aircinstances of the times, s-rious as the greatness of the object, 
moderate as the desir. of a favorable isfie, and as the -xisting 
friendly relations required. 

That this overture flowing from so pure a motive should be de 
eidedly rejected, could not certainly be foreseen. But the manacr 
gn winch they were reeeived, and still more the striking contrast 
betwen the sentim. nts entertained by Austria aud the whole con- 
duct of the -mperor Napoleon, te the period of thes: unsucecssful 
endcavors for p: aes soon destroyed the best hopes that were enter- 
taincd. Lnstead of endeavoring by a moderatedanguag’ to improv 
at least our view of the future, and to dessen the general despon- 
dency, it Was on every occasion solemnly declard, before the bigh- 
est anthorities in France, that the emperor would hear of no pro- 
position fur peace, that should violate the integrity of the French 
empire, in the Frouch sense of the word, or that should inake any 
pretension to the arbitrarily ineorporat-d provinee. 

t the saine time, eventual conditions, with which this s-lfcreated 
boundary did nut appear to have any relation, were spoken of, at 
one time Menacing indignation, at a.ether with bitter contempt 
as if it had not ben sible to declare in terms sufficientiy dis- 
tinct, the resolution of the emperor Napoleon, wot to make to the 
repose of the world even one si :gie nomina) sacrifice. 

These hostile demonstrations Were attended with this particular 
mortification to Austria, that they placed even the invitations to 
peace with this cabiuet, with the knowledge and appar nt consent 
of Franev, made to other courts,in a fals~ and highly disavante- 
grouslight. The sov reigns unit-d against France, instead of any 
auswer to Austria’s provositions fur negociation, and her offers of 
mediation, laid before her the public declarations of the Fr neh 
emperor. And when iv the month of March, his majesty sent 2 


allow further scope te the bravery of their troops than the To 
r quired, and preserved a considerable part ef their rong aie a 
a period, when, with mior extended means, they might lov! ig 
the attainment of greater objects. For the same cause, and with 2 
view to the dev: lopement of events, they consented to the arnustiee. 
In the mean time the retreat.of the allies had Cor the moment 
given an appearance to the war which daily became "ele 
esting to the emperor, from the impossibility, if it shoul: proces ho 
of his remaiming an inactive s torofit. ‘Whe fate of the Prus- 
sian monarch was a point which peculiarly ateracted the attention 
of his wajesty, feeling as the emperor did, that the restoration of the 
Prussian monarchy was the first step towards¢that ot the whole 
political system of Europe, aud he viewed the dangerin whici her 
now stood, as equally affecting himself. Alrendy in the month ot 
April had the emperor Napol-on suggested to the Austrian cabinet, 
that he considered the dissolution of the Prussiag morarchy as i 
natural consequence of her detection from Franee and of the coat. 
nuation of the war, and thatit now only depends upon Austria to add 
the most i nportant and most flourishing of her proviners to its 
own state: a suggestion which showed distimenly enough, tat po 
means oguld properly be neglected to save that power. If this 
great object could not be obtained by a just peace it was necessary 
to support Russia amt Prussia by a powertul co-operation. Froin 
this natural view of things, upon which even Franee could ne 
longer deceive herself, his majesty continued his preparations witht 
unwearied activity; he quitt-d in the early part of July bis ves. 
denee and preceeded to the vicinity of the se ne of action, in order 
the more effectually to labor for the neguriation of peace, whic't 
still continued to be the object ef his most ardent desives, and 
vartly to be ate the more effectually to conduct the preparations 
ov war, if no other choice should remain for Austria. 

A short time before, the emperor Napoleon had declared, “cst 
he had proposed a congress to be hkl at Prague, where plenipo- 
tentiarics fromm France, the United States of North-America, Do 
mark, the king of Spain, and the other allied priness ou the one 
hand, and on the other, plenipotentiarices of England, Russi:, 
Prussia, and the Spanish insurgents, and the other allies of this 
hostile mass, should meet, and lay the ground work of a durable 
peace’ ‘Co whom this proposition was addrvessed, in what tar 
ner, in what diplomatic form, through whose organ, it could have 
been dune, was perfectly unknown to the Austrian cabinet 3 which 
Jonly was made acquainted with the circumstance through the 
mediation of the publie prints. How too, such a project could be 
brought to bear—how frem the combination of such dissimilar 











Minister to London, toiovite Eveland to share in negociation for| cl-nents, without avy previously regulated plan,a negotiation for 





peace, the British ministry replied, “that they would not hb: lieve} peace was to be set on foot, was so little to be comprehended, that 
Austria still entertained aay hopes of peace, when the emperor! jt was vory allowable to consider the whole proposition rather 25 2 
Napoleon had in the mean time expressed scutiments which could | play of the imagination, than as a svrious invitation to the adopuon 
only tend to thy perpetuation of war;” a declaration which was ofa great political messure. 


the more paisful to his majesty, the more it was just and well| 


founded. 


Perfectiy acquainted with all the obstacles to a general peace, 
Austria had long ceisidered whether this distant and diMiecutt 


Austria, however, did not upon this account, cease to impress in| obj-ct was hot rather to be attained progerssively, and, i this 


' 
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more foreibie and distinct terms the necessity of peace, upon the | opimion, had expressed herself both to Frange, and to Russia aud 
mind of the emperor of France; directed in all her measures by Prussia upon the subject of a: continental peace: Not that tise 
this principle, that, as all order and balane« of power in Europe | Austrian court had miseonceived, +veu for a moment, the neevssity 
had been destroyed by the boundless supcriority of France, no real and importance of an wiiversal peace among all the gfeat powers 
peace Was to be exp-ct d, tales that superiority were diminished. | of Europe, and without whieh # ae: was no hupe of either sal ty 
His maj~sty_ in the. mean time adopted every wecessary ‘nexsure to! or happiness, or had imagined that the continent could exist, if Ue & - 
stv Nethen and concentrare his armies; sensible that Austria muse paratiuvis of England were not itivariably considered as a most deadly 
b _oreyar-d for wer if her mediation were to be entirely una-! evil! The negociation which Austria proposed, after the alarm; 
vailing. His imperial majesty had moreover been long sinee ner-: declaration of Franee had nearly destroyed all hopes of Dugland 
susded, the probability of an is mettiate share in the war, Would no! uniting hor endeavors in the attempt to procure a general prace, 
Jouger be »xcinded frum his calculations. The actual state of things; was an essential part of the great approaching neguciation, tor a 
could not be continued ; of this the emperor was canvinesd: this! general aud effective congress for peace: it was iatcnded as pri- 
conviction was the main-spring of his actions, and was naturally! paratory to this, to draw up the preliminary articles of the fathire 
streugthened by the failure of any attempt to procure a peace.—/ treaty, to pave the way by along continental arwistice to a more 
Phe result was apparent. By one means or the other, either by! extended and durable negociation. Had the principle upon whic! 
Negociation or by force of arms, a new state of things must be! Austria advanced been other than this, neither Russia ner Prussis, 
eff-cted. bound by the strongest tics to England, would ever haye listen d to 
Phe emperor Napoleon was not only aware of the Austrian pre-| the proposals of the Austrian eabinet. 
parations for war, but even acknowledged them as necessary, and | After th Russian and Prussian courts. animated by 3 cont - 
justified thein in more than one instance. H« had suffieient reason | dence in his majesty, highly flatteriiug to the empuror, hixd alvet! ¥ 
vo believe that his m j sty the einperor, at so decisive a perio:! for | declared their concurrence jn the proposed Coneress nnd the 
the fate of the whol: world, would lay asid» ali personal and mo- | mediation of Austria, it beeame necessary to obtain the fornal 
inentary feelings, woald alone consul the lasting welfare of Aus-!asscnt of the emperor Napoleon and to determine upon wis 
tria, aud af the countries by whieh she is surrounded, and would principle the negociations fur peace were to be earried ou. For dus ‘ 
resolve nothing but what this great Motive should impose usa duty | purpose his jnverial najesty resolved towards the end of the 
upon him, The Austriaw caiinet had never expressed itself in| month of June to send his ministers (or foreign aTairs to Dresden. ae T 
terms that would warrant any other construction, and yet the| The result of this mission was a convention concluded tipon (:: 
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— did not only acknowledge that the Austrian mediation | 30th June accepting the mediation of his inperial inajesty in th: Asp: 

cou only be an arin dia ediation, but declared upon more than | nereciaton ot a general, and if that coutd not be eHected, of ; 4 
~ occasion, that Austria, under existing circumstances, ought no | preliininary continental peace. The city of Prague was fixed woo. whe 
onger to confine herself to act a secondary part, but should appear| for the meeting of conzress, and the Sih of July for the day ot its ie 





in force upon the stage and decide as a great and inde Seadent | opening. In order to obtain a sufficient time for the negociation, \ 

ay Whatever the Freuch government eould either hope or | was determined by the same convention that the emperor Nayoico’: 

ear from Austria, this ackuowledgm: nt was of itself a previous | should not give notice of the ruptire of the armistice wich ws 

he pace of the whole wiended and lijtherto adopted measures | to terminate on the 20th of Ju y, at. that time existiug betwee 

pera mens developed when the emperor Mu. |g fsa, th noth August ad i jst Cu 

poleou left Paris, in ord - ne Poor iad chat hae 1. Na-| chip:ror 00% ue fog minuself to obtain a Siinilar declaration iso. 
: { progress of | the Russian and Prussian courts. 
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ee allied armnes—Even their enemies have done homage to the} The points whieh had been determined in Dresden, were her: 3} 
of acu gg Ia Shuaps tn tlie saligdiuary actions | npon nnparted to the two courts. Aithough the @auniindaiion © 4 
of the canipeic: att se ge roe ot che of tis first period | the armistice was att. nded with many objections, ard with tmeuess pik 
ta iike paigu yn" not parcels eas ° te t in, Was owing partly ' serious mCyonVElSNCe to them, the abesive of ziving tohis imperial ahs 
© Breat numerical superiority of the French forse, and to the | majesty another proof’ of their confidence, and at the sauce vidi fo F, 





universally acknow} d military tale heir : , 
iversally acknowledged military talents of their leader, and partly | sat:sfy the world that they would not refuse any prospect of pace 


to the pohticat combn PA ? 1 . ’ ° . . ° 7 ‘ 
b ‘ ; MDINALONS by which the allicd sovereigns were buwever confined it might be, thar ow ae 
guided in all their under 6 Py that vhey would wot refuse 
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takings. They acted under the just sap- | tempt which might prepare the way toit, oyercame-cvery cons! - 
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Be og that ® squee like th. one in which they were engaged. irations The only alteration made in the eonvention of the 35.) i * 
wheth Ot Pussdly be confined to themselves, that sooner or Inter, | Jane, was, that the tn of gpeming the eangress. since the final r- iB i 
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hopes of completely terminating bv a | peace, the sufferings 
of mankind and the ‘convulsions of the ‘political world, had also 
resolved me a new attempt with the British government. The 
emperor Napoleon not only revived the proposal with apparent 
approbation, but even voluntarily offered to expedite the business, 
allowing the persons to be dispatched for that purpose to Eng- 
land, a passage through France. Whon it was to be carried into 
effect, unexpeeted difficulties arose, the passports were delayed 
from time to time, re sable yas fe at length entirely 
refused. This proceeding a a fiesh and important ground 
for entertaining just doubts as to the sincerity of the assurances 
which the emperor Napoleon had more than onea pablicly ex- 
Pressed of his disposition to peace, although several of his expres- 
sions at that particular period, afforded just reason to belive that a 
maritime peace was the object of his most anxious solicitade. 

During that ioteryal their najesties the emperor of Russia and 
the king of Prussia had nominated their plenipotentiaries to the 
congress, and had furnished them with very desisive instrnctiows. 

the 12th July they both arrived at Prague, as well gs his ma 

*s minister, charged with the concerns of the mediation. 

he negociations were Rot to be protracted beyond the 10th of 
August, except in the event of theirassuming such a character as 
to uxluce a confident hope of a favorable scout, To that @y the 
armistice had been brea through the mediation ef Austria ; 
the political and milttary situation of the allied sovereigns, the 
condition of the countries they occupied, and their anxious wish 
to terminate an irketne period of uncertainty prevented any fur- 
ther extension of it. With all these orcumstané@s the emperor 
Napoleon was acquainted ; he well knew that the period of the 
hegociations was necessarily defined by that of the armistice: and 
he could not moreover conceal from himself how much his own 
determinations would inflnaence the happy abridgement and suc- 
cessful resuit of the pending negociations. 

It was therefor with real sorrow chwt his majesty soon perovived 
not only that no serious step was taken by France to aceelerate 
this great work, but, on the contrary, it appeared asif a pro¢rasti- 
nation of the negotiations, and evasion Hy a faverable issue had 
been decidedly intended.—There was indeed a French minister at 
the place of congress, but without any orders to proceed to bust 
— the appearance of the first plenipotentiary. 

Ihe arrival of that plenipotentiary was in vain expected from 
day to day. Nor was it until the 21st July that it was aseertained, 
that a demur which took place on settling the renewal of the ar- 
mistice between the French and Russian and Prussien eoinmis 
sioners au obstruetion of very subordinate importance, havieg no 
mifluence whatever upon the congress, and which might have been 
very easily and ily removed by the interferemca of Austria, 
was made use of as the justifieation of this extraordinary delay. 
And when this last pretext was removed, it was not uatil the 28th 
of July, sixteen days after that appointed for the opening of the 
congress that the first French plenipotentiary arrived. 

Even on the very first day after this minister's errival, no doubt 
yomained as tothe fate of the congress. The form in which the 
full powers were to be delivered and mutual explanations should 
be conducted, a point, which had already been treated by all par- 
ties, bk came potent of a discussiow, which rendered all the en- 
deavors of the mediating powers abortive. The apparent insuffi- 
ciency of the powers entrusted to the French negociator, oceasioned 
a silence of several days. Nor wasit until the 9th of August that 
this Minister geve in a new deciaration, by whieh the difficultie< 
with respect to forms were by no means removed, nor the negocia- 
tion by one step brought nearer to its object. After a useless 
exchange of notes upon every preliminary question, the 10th of 
August arrived. The Prussian and Russian negociators could not 


exceed this term: the congress was at an ead, and the resolution | 4 


which Austria had to furni was previously determined, by the pro- 
ress of this negociation—by the actual conviction of the impossi- 
lity of peaee—by the no louger donbtful point of view in which 
his majesty examined the great question in dispute—by the princi- 
ee and jntentions of the allies, wherein the eimperor r ized 
is own—and finally, by the former positive declarations, which 
left no room for Miseonception. 

Not without sincere affliction, and alone consoled by the cer- 
tainty that every means to avoid the war had been exhausted, 
docs the emp. ror now find himeelf compelled to action, For three 
years has his majesty labored with unceasing perseverance to 
effect, by mild and conciliatory measures. real and durable peace 
for Austria and for Europe. All his endeavors have failed: there 
is NOW ho remedy, no resource to be had but toarms. The empe- 
ror takes them up without Ep aceaeg animesity ; from a pain- 
ful necessity, froin an irresistible duty, upon grounds which any 
faithful citizen of his realin, whieh the world, which the emperor 
Napoleon himself in a moment of tranquility and reason, will 
acknowledge and justify. The sheenpity of this war is engraven in 
the heart ofevery Austrian, of every European, under whoepever 
dominion he may live, in such legible characters that no art is 
necessary to distinguish them, The nation and the army will do 
their uty. A union established by gommon necessity, and by the 
anutuni jnterest of every power that is in arms for its indepen- 
dene, will give due weight to our exertions ; and the resuit, with 
the a« stanee of Heaven, wil) be such as must fulfil the just 
ae i tions of every friend of order and of peaee. 

‘jenna, August 14, 1813. 
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Divy of the United States.—By the act of the 30th 
of Merch, 1812, the trigates Chesapeake, Constel- 


actual service, 300,000 dollars appropriated, and 
200,000 annually, for 3 years, for the purchase of | 
ship timber—and the frigates Philadelphia, General 
Green, New-York and Boston, to be re-built. 

Gun-boats to be laid up, aud distributed in the 
harbors of the maritime frontier. | 

By the act of 2nd January 1813, four ships of 74 
guns, and six ships of 44 guns, are to be built— 
2,500,000 dollars appropriated, 

By the acts of Mrrch 3,'1813, six sloops of war 
are to be built, and such a number of sloops of war 
or other armed vessels to be manned, &c. .as the pub- 
lic service on the lakes, may require—900,000 dolls. 
fappropriated—100,000 dollars appropriated. fer a 
dock-yard. 

Sale of the gun boats unfit for service, author. 
ised, 

Which, with $4,033,788 55 expenses of the navy. 
and marine for 1813, is $8,453,788 55 cents, for a 
navy, and twenty new vessels to.be built.” 

Practical zunnery—Gen. Morton’s brigade of N. 
Y. state artillery, was exeroised ata target (a smalt 
vessel of 60 tens, anchored at the distance of 1000 
yards) last week ; of the 90 shot fired, 50 struck the 
vessel, and she was sunk. It was universally be- 
lieved that every shot would have “told” had the ob- 
ject been a ship of war. It is pleasant to see that 
New-York has such expert defenders. 

Gommerce of the Enemy.—The British have had 
80 sail of vessels captured in the European seas, 
vithin afew months past by the frigate President 
the brig Argus, and five of our privateers :. though 
ne sail is spread but by permission of the lords of the 
admiralty. 

A letter from Erie, states, that the following In- 
dians having made peace with the United States, 
were furnished with provisions at Detroit: 


Pottawatamies, - ° - . 834 
Miamies, Eelriver Miamies, and Weaws, 942 
Kickapoos, - : - - - 323 
Tawas and Chippeways, - Si, 920 
Wyandots, * ° ~ . ° ‘400 

Total, ° - - 3419 


After being supplied, they were sent off to their 
respective villaces, and we hope and believe will be 


uiet. 
The same letter says—“Of those who followed the 


northwestern army, how remaining at Detroit, there 
are— 


Senecaa, : - ° - - - 7 5 
Wyandots, - . . - - Sl 
Shawanees, - - - “Vga 35 
Delawares. - : - - r 30 

Total, - - - - <IW7l 


There have been near 300 altogether attached to 
the N. W. army. 

I have conversed with several officers who were in 
the army when Proctor’s army was captured on the 
river Le Trench, on the 5thinst. It is certain that 
Trecumsen was killed in the action; his body was 
viewed by many of the British officers, who all ac- 
knowledged it. 

The principal stand that was made was by the In- 
dians ; the regulars threw down their arms and cal- 
led for quarters, after one or two fires, which had 
done but little execution to our troops. The whole 
number of British regulars surrendered, was somes 
thing rising 600, and the number of Indians engaged 
was about 1200, who scatteted in all directions af- 
ter they were routed ; 45 of them were killed, and 
i2 regulars. Our loss was but 8 or 10 killed. 





The vestry of the Hebrew Synagogue, at Charles: 


Jatfo%, and Adams, are to be immediately put inte ton, 8.C. “feeling grateful towards the Almighty 
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misposer Of Events, for having pleased to crown with 


success the arms of the United States, both by land |claration of war, we learn that Mr. Piatt his been 


‘nd sea,” appointed Sunday, the 3lst-ult. as a day of 
iving and prayer. | 

The following ‘is‘given in & Lexington paper as 
the speech of ‘the ‘Indians who submitted to 44‘/r- 
thur—- 

“Pather—we are now unarmed; we are at your 


distinguished as a public ugent for his ‘talents, Zeal, 
integrity, and uriwéaried applictition in tie public 
service. His statement is fally corroborated by 
another respectable and well informéd gentleman, 
whose ‘statement not ‘having been reduced to writ- 
ing, we do not think it necessary to avail Ourselves 


mercy, do with us as you think proper. Our squawsfof it. Mr. Piatt’s letter completely pats ‘down ‘the 


and children are perishing ; we, ourselves, are pe- 
rishing—if you take us by the hand, we are willing 


slandér. 
‘YO TNE EDITORS. 


to take up the tomahawk egainst any power, either; Washington City, Nov.'6, 1815.. 


white or red, which you may direct.” 

They were immediately taken by the hand; to- 
dacco was distributed among them, end they were 
directed to bring up their squaws and children— 
and were promised that they and their tribes:should 
he'fed at the expense of the U. States. 

Captain Broke, of the British frigate Shannon, has 
been created a baronet, by the Prince Regent.— 
Gen. Hislop, who was on board the Java, has also 
been created a baronet. 

The British have ot Naval officers, 220 admirals, 

94 captains, 651 commanders, 3267 lieutenants. 

Itis stated that 4000 troops have been enlisted in 
the state of Vermont, since the war. On which it 
has been jocosely observed, that well might the 
peace party carry their point at the polls, as so many 
of the war party had went forth to effect the will of 
the nation at the point of the bayonet. 

A New-York paper has the following paragraph : 
“ Coi. Grant, a British prisoner, while on his way 
from Sackett’s Harbor to Greenbush, happened in 
conversation with a gentleman in Champion, who 
asked the colonel how they liked the war in Canada: 
the colonel replied, “when our government says 
war, we never stand to talk about politics.” 

Russian Mediation—We have nothing certain as 
to the probable success or failure of the mission to 
Russia, though an abundance of speculations are 
afloat in the papers. One of them says, that Mr. 
-Vunroe has written to a relative in Virginia, inform- 
ing him that the British had appointed an envoy to 
meet our ministers. 

Retaliation in Extenso—We republished, a short 
time since, from a Salem paper, a paragraph stating, 
that ten English prisoners iti our possession, had been 

_Closely confined at Ipswich, in this district, in reta- 
liation for sixteen American prisoners held in dun- 
geons in Halifax, by the enemy. We have since 
ascertained, from a correct source, that the number 
of prisoners retaliated on are sixteen; and we take 
occasion, for the information and alleviation of the 
relatives and friends of our unfortunate one hundred 
and one countrymen who have been torn from their 
wives, children and parents, and sent to England un- 
der the false pretence of their being British subjects, 
to state that a like number of English prisoners of 
war have been designated, and are now detained by 
order of the President as hostages for the security 
and good treatment of our countrymen, and that 
they will not be liberated, until our citizens are re- 
stored to their connections and country, in safety.— 
Boston Chron. 

From the National Intelligencer. 

Having been informed, from more than one quar- 
ter, that a false statement has been in circulation, 
that every barrel of flour furnished to the North- 
Western Army during the last year, has cost the 
United States from fifty to sixty dollars, we have 
thought it our duty to enquire into the facts. With 
this view we have applied to the officer at the head 
of the department of purchases and supplies of the 


Gentlemen—In answer to your enquiries relativé 
to the cost of flour for the Western ariny, Tam ablé 
to give you the most correct information. 

I was appointed deputy commissary of ptirchases 
in the service of the U. States, in September 1812 
and since that tithe have been corstantly employed 
at the head of the purchasing department for the 
army under general Harrison, until after & defeat of 
the whole British and Indian forces under genéral 
Proctor in Upper Canada. The cost of flour for 
the North Western army has varied at differént sea- 
sons and at different posts. The average prices 
have been as follows, viz : at Cincinnati, on the Ohio, 
6 dollars per bbl. at Piqua, 8 dollars—at St. Mary’s 
10 dolls. 50 cts.at Amanda 11 dolls. at fort Defiance 
and fort Wayne 14 dollars, and at fort Meigs on 
the Miami, the most remote post, the highest 
price at which flour has been supplied, including all 
‘se Ea expenses, has not exceeded 15 dolls. per 

arrel. 
I take the liberty to state, for your further infot- 
mation, that, at the last mentioned post, the average 
cost to the U. States of beef and pork, has been $ 
dolis. per hundred—at the other posts mentioned, 
the meat part of the ration, has cost from 3 dolls. 
50 cts. to 4 dolls. 50 cts. per hundred. 


ycur obedient rervant, 
JOHN H. PIATT. 
Deputy commissioner of purchases in the ser- 
viceof the U. States, attached to the North 
Western army. 
Messrs. Garters & Szaton. 

Tas Micutsanrans.—The day may not have arriv- 
ed, but it must, ere long, come, when the Ameri- 
can republic will be under a necessity of demanding; 
and, by proper perseverance, of obtaining redress 
for every injury done to her citizens, whether in re- 
lation to their persons, or their commercial or other 
property; and in whatever quarter or region of the 
world committed. 

At the present moment, the violation of the capi- 
tulation of Detroit will claim the first attention.— 
Ample indemnity ought to be extended to the suf- 
ferers; and if our nation cannot, by arms, obtain 2 
counter-indemnification, perhaps it ought magnani- 
mously to sustain the loss. The fidelity of our citi- 
zens is not of a nature to be trampered with; and, 
where they are TRUE TO us, we must be TRUB Ta 
TuEmM. We lay this day before our readers the pro- 
test of the inhabitants of the territory of Michigan, 
in relation to the violation of the third article of the 
capitulation which ignobly subjected them to Bri- 
tish domination.—Wat. Int. 

Tue rrotest.—Whereas it has been signified ‘te 
us, the undersigned citizens of the United States, 
resident at Detroit in the territory of Michigan by 
col. Henry Proctor, the British commanding officer, 
that it is his will and pleasure we should depart 
from and leave the said territory, and he so orders 
and directs it; leaving behind at the same time as 





North Western army, who is fortunately now in 
this city, from whom we have received the follow- 


we necessarily must do our dearest relatives exposed 
to ak the crucltics and evils mcident to a state of 


ing satisfactory officisl information. Sites the “de. 


Very respectfully, [have the honor to be, sirs,. 
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war, and our property at the mercy of the maraud- 
mg savage : 

Resolved therefore, that we consider the said or- 
der of the said col. Henry Proctor, as a flagrant 
and gross violation of the 3d article of the capitula- 
tion, made and concluded at Detroit, on the six- 
teenth day .of August last, and by reason whereof 
this place was surrendered to the British flag. 

Resolved 2ndly, that it is a duty we owe to our- 
selves and to our country, to resist manfully, and 
spiritedly, by all the powers of reason and argument, 
every unwarrantable attempt upon our personal 
rights, that is not strictly compatible with the arti- 
eles of capitulation. 

And whereas we entertain a very sensible, and 
thorough conviction, that a military officer, by an 
unjustifiable and wanton invasion of the privste 
rights of an individual, may not only incur the dis- 
pleasure of his own government, but will lay him- 
self personally responsible to the individual injured : 

Resolved therefore, 3dly, That for every violation 
ef our rights and privileges, attended with an inju- 
ry to our person or property, we will make a so- 
lemn appeal in the dernier resort to the umpire of 
the law. 

Resolved 4thly, That we entertain a high sense of 
the honor of a military parole and the virtuous and 
delicate use that ought to be made of it; as like- 
wise of the necessity and the propricty of a strict 
and exemplary neutrality so long as we remain un- 
der the British flag, and are protected in our per- 
sons and property agreeable to the true spirit and 
letter of the articles of the capitulation. 

Resolved 5thly, That if there are any amongst us 
whose conduct and behaviour does not strictly com- 
port with the spirit and meaning of the preceding 
resolution, they ought not to be screened from pu- 
nishment, but, that it is our duty to assist inexpos- 
ing them to the just animadversion and censure of 
their own improper conduct. 

And whereas we entertain a high sense of the 
manly, dignified and spirited conduct of Augustus 
B. Woodward, Esq. whose services have heretofore 
been so pre-eminently useful to the inhabitants. 

Resolved therefore, 6thly, That he be presented 
With these resolutions, with a request to lay them 
before the said col. Henry Proctor, and to use all 
lawful and honorabie intreaty with him to obtain a 
revocation of his aforesaid order, so diametrically 
opposite to the aforesaid 3d article of the capitula- 
tion, and so manifestly injurious at this particular 
season of the year to our persons and property. 

Signed by 
Lewis Bond, David M‘Clean, William Wilson, 


John Dicks, Arch. Lyon, Israel Taylor, Anderson 


Martin, William W. Scott, David Henderson, Wil- 
liam Russell, Joseph Spencer, James Patterson, 
George R. Chittenden, W. Robertson, John Waiker, 
Conrad Leek, E. Brush, Conrad Ten Eyck, Peter 
Desnoyeres, Robert Smart, James Burnett, Richard 
H. Jones, William Brown, J. M‘Donnell, John Cong- 
sett, Duncan Roid, A. Langan, George Luattzes, 
James Chittenden. 

Deivoit, 1st February, 1812. 

MILITARY. 

Northern armies.—We are without any regular in- 
tellizence from either of the northern armies; and 
the reports in the newspapers are so desultory that 
we ludly dare to notice them. It is stated, howe 
ver, that on the 27th uit. the British and Indians, 
Su0) strong, under gov. Prevost, attacked the ad- 
vanced corps of gen. Hampton’s army, then a few 
niles from Montreal, which brought up the main 
body, who repulsed the enemy at the point of the 


bayonet, aid drove him from tre field, Our joss) 


i8 reported at between 30 and 40 killed and wound. 
ed—That of the enemy isnot stated. After which 
our army returned to “Chatague Four corners.” It 
is intimated that the sole object of Hampton at pre. 
sent is to keep sir Geirge Prevost in check while 
Wilkinson finishes the business at Kingston, &c. for 
he has not passed down the St. Lawrence, 2s report. 
ed last week. Our last account from m.j. gen. Hil. 
kinson’s force is of the 23d ult. when they were ou 
Grenadier Island ; their movements are said to hove 
been retarded by continual torrents of rain. Chaua 
cey Was off Kingston blocking up Foe. 

_ Ki ashingtou City, Nov. 9—The 36th regiment of 
infantry, lately encamped near this city, have march: 
ed. Capt. Joseph Hook’s company to garrison fort 
Washington, on the Potomac: c iptains Merrick and 
Dencales’ companies, of 100 men each, to garrison 
forts Madison and Severn: the residue of the 36th 
regiment, under the command of colonel Carberry, 
to winter quarters at Fredericktown barracks. , 

A detachment of the 38th regiment, of 400 men, 
under the command of major Frailey, will strike 
their tents on Friday, and embark for forts Nelson 
and Norfolk. The residue of the 38th regiment, 
we understand, are to garrison fort M‘Henry. 

Near « thousand men of those regiments have been 
encamped within a mile of the Capitol, since the 
first day of September, and in that time only Sour 
men have aed. 

New Orteans, Oct. 9. 

From Mobile, we learn that Gen. Flournoy was 
about to take the field at the head of about 1800 
men, consisting of the 3d, and part of the 7th regi- 
ment U. S. volunteers, a detxchment of cavalry from 
Natchez, and the local militia. 

Two Choctaw chiefs had visited Gen. F. and of- 
fered their services against the Creeks—the general 
accepted their offer, and they returned home to 
prepare their young men for the war. 

The following is a copy of a letter from genera 
Harrison to governor Meigs : 


Head-quarters, Detroit, Oct. 11, 1815. 

Dear Governon—You will have heaia veiore this 
reaches you, that I was fortunate enough to overtzke 
general Proctor, and his tawny allies, and to give 
them a complete drubbing. I have six hundred ard 
one prisoners of the British regulars, officers ix 
cluded, among which there are two colonels. 

Nothing but infatuation could have governed ger. 
Proctor’s conduct. The day that I landed below 
Malden he had at his disposal upwards ef 3000 In- 
dian warriors: his regular force, reinforced by the 
militia of the district, would have made his num- 
bers nearly equal to my aggregate; which, on the 
day of landing, did not exceed 4500. The papers 
have greatly exaggerated the number of militia 
trom Kentucky: those which embarked with me at 
Portage, did not amount to three thousand rank and 
file, and several hundred of them were l¢ft in the 
islands. 

‘The Indians were extremely desirous of fighting 
us at Malden. I enclose you ‘Tecumseh’s speech 
to Proctor :* it is at once an evidence of the talents 
of the former, and the great defect of them. in the 
latter. His inferior officers say that his conwuct has 
been a continued series of blunders. He manifested, 
indeed, some judgment, in the choice of his field 
of battle, as he was so posted that I could not tw 
parm, and could only oppose a line of equal extent ‘ 
his. However, the contest was not for a moment 
doubtful. The greater part of his Indians were ™ 
the air (according to the Persian military phraseolo- 
gv) and his regulars broken and made prisone*s by 
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[*See page 174. ] 
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a single ce of mounted infantry. We took up-) landed, and the men ran into the woods; the gun 
on the ground, or near it, a fine brass field train of| bout came near shore and sent a party after the fugi- 
artillery. Several of the pieces are the trophies of the| tives, on which Morgan’s, company rushed out and 
revolution, taken at Saratoga and York, and surren-|peppered them so well with rifle balls, (killing or 
dered by gen. Hull. The number of small arms|wounding whoever appeared on deck) that the Eng- 
and military stores taken by us or destroyed by the|lishmen lay down close, and the wind drove their 
enemy is immense. My force in the action, of all| gun boat ashore, when the riflemen waded out in 
descriptions, was short of 2500. the water and took possession of her, with about 50. 

{am preparing an expedition to Michilimackinac, | prisoners, having killed three and wounded seven 
and another to Long Point, to destroy at the latter ajof the enemy, without the loss of a man on our 
a depot of provisions. . side.” | 

I shall send orders to general Gano, by this con- BLOCKADE OF THE CHESAPRAKE. 
veyance. It is probable that the greater part of his} An enemy frigate, brig and sloop, on the 28th 
troops may .be dismissed ina short time. The In-}ultimo, appeared off the Potomac, and have since 
dians in this neighborhood, are submitting at dis-| committed the usual depredations on the shores and 








eretion. Jam your friend, the bay craft. They have plundered much and burnt 
WM. H. HARRISON. j;many small vessels. A 74 has since come up—a 
His excellency Gov. Mrtes. “bulwark” of civilized war. 
NAVAL. nti CESAR a 
The Horatio frigate, with her guard,the Venerable} . ‘ 
of 74.guns, was lately off the Western islands, American Prizes. 
cruising for American vessels. The Sea-horse fri- WEEKLY LIST—CONTINVED FROM PAGE 175. 


gate, with her convoy, the Royal Ouk, 74, has return- 
ed te Bantry bay, fromacruise after com. Rodgers.| sand not asail, but by permission spreads !” 
Two frigates that sailed in company to. catch him, E British Naval Register. 
have also fortunately returned together. Some of} 677 678, 679, 680, 681, 682, 683, 684, 685, 686s 
the 74’s that went after him, ure yet to be heard of. | ¢g7 688, 689, 690, 691—fifteen vessels, captured 
How great-would be the glory of taking that hated: 59 Jamaica by the Lady Cordelia, of Charleston, 
man ! “cutted” and destroyed. The Lovely Cordelia has 
The phrase, “cruising frigates,” seems blotted | yp rived safely in port. 
from the naval vocabulary of the enemy. Determin-| 699, A brig captured by ditto and manned for 
ed not to expose their ‘ defective masts’ and ‘worm |ihe United States—wrecked on the coast of Florida. 
eaten cannon’ to the hazard of meeting one of our| 693, Brig President, with a valuable cargo of 
‘terrible non-descripts,’ the frigates now always sugar, molasses and rum, sent into Savannah, by the 
sail in pairs, or under cover of at least a 74 gun ship.! polly, of Salem. 
T'wo of them have been dispatched to catch the| (>The Yankee inher last cruize of 49 days, cap- 
Essex—and if they do meet her, perhaps, may cap-| tured the brig Ann, with rum, salt and dry goods, 
ture her. for Newfoundland, valued at $40,000; brig Mary, 
A person from Halifax mentions the arrival at} gait, coals and crockery, worth 20,000; brig Des- 
that piace, of several vessels of war from England.; patch, dry goods, cutlery, &e. &e. invoiced at 180,000 
He also states that the Chesapeuke is to be sent there | sterling rbrig ‘Telemachis, with rigging, coals, pro- 
for a raree-show—and that admiral Warren was to | visions, &c. $40,000; brig Favorite, of little value, 
Winter at Bermuda, given up to release the prisoners ; schr. Katy, laden 
The M.jestic (razee) appeared off Provincetown, ‘with wine; barque Paris, 10 guns, captured after 
{ Maine) on the 16th uit. when her captain, having |35 minutes fight, a very valuable vessel; brig Howe, 
seized three smail vessels, made a proposition to!6 guns—threw the guns overboard and gave up the 
give them up, provided he received as their ransom | vessel] to the prisoners ; John and Mary, shot, pro- 
a supply of water; and if refused, threatened to visions, &c. worth $49,000. ‘These loaded vessels 
destroy every house in the piace. After some nego-! were part of a ficet from Cork; two of them were 
ciation, 209 puncheons were carried to the ship by/ordered for France, and the rest for different ports 
the inhabitants. The water was not paid for; but/of the United States, where we shall greet their 
the commander of the Majestic observed, that the] grrival. *.* It is possible the greater part of the 
Nymphe frigate would soon be there fora supply,| Yankees prizes may be recaptured. If she had be- 
‘ and that they should lose nothing by it, &c. longed to the United States, sailing under orders to 
Several American privateers are on the British destroy the commerce of the enemy, the loss of pro- 
coasts. The Lion and 2 others, is cruising on the perty would have been equal to half a million of 
coast of Spawn. The Scourge and Rattlesnake, re-| dollars on his part, and the gain of 180 prisoners on 
leased 180 prisoners, which they tock in the fleet]ours, in the space of 49 days- 
from Archangel. 694. Brig Mary, laden with salt, coal and crockery, 
‘The U. States’ brigs Enterprise and Rattlesnake] from Scotiand far Newfoundland, captured by the 
shiled from Portsmouth, some days ago, to ascertain) Yankee, and sent into Chatham. ; 


“The winds and seas are Britain’s wide domain, 














the character of two British vessels that were off Re AGN 
Ane harbor. They approached within three miles of pay wn, 
the enemy, and finding them too heavy, returned.— Law of ‘lreason. 


They are said to be the Fantome and Epervier, very |. From the Democratic Press. 
stout sloops of war, rating 18 guns each, and pro-| CIRCUIT COURT OF ‘TRE UNTTED STATES. 








9 , Q . ‘ . x a . 
bably carrying 22. Pennsulvania District, Qetober 7, 181%. 

Sackett’s Harbor, 10th October, 1813. On Saturday the grand jury returned a true bill aGaiist William 

y Pryor,a ctizen of Massachtisetts, fur treason against the United 


(f7 4. . ‘ , © O6s Tac c e on r m ‘8 ° 
Captain Morgan, of ourriflemen, Was sent a fen | States, hy adhering to theim enemics, giving tiem aid and comfort. 
days ago with his company to Gravelly Point, be-| William Prior was accordingly, bound im a recognizance, with two 
J ’ Bi 


, 4 for’s absence, on account of seyere indisposition, rendcring & pooly 


ing an English schooner gun boat, he concealed his echamacia of the trial necessary. 

mnen in the woods, about 60, and sentasmall boat | Judge Peters, 2t the opening of the session, delivered a charge ro 

«lon : " snemt eenvines. care | thegrand jury, expotuuding the law of treason, in a clear and for- 
§ the shore, which the enemy espying, SAVE | Gible menner. We hope 10 obtain a copy of the charge for pubii- 


Cia oe ot. phe cae dG ten Thies Tt Sn : : . : a> ame 
Case lout, end when they came near, the sm Ll boat! cation, in die meautiac we caunot furbcar presouting the fellowing 
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€xtracts, by of soletin admonition,to citizens resident every 
Bers, allt toahens, resident within the jurisdiction of the 
+ “ The wise and Virtuous framers of our constitution were aware 
* of the evile'at nt on multiplied items of charges, which might 


© be construed into treason, They knew the agitations into which 
“free governments are Kable to be thrown ; and they endeavored | 
Sto guard, as far as iuman systems pe arte inst the conse- 
j, Muences of such agitations. In establishing a happy improve- 
, ment of the system of government, they remained conscious, 
they could not change the nature of man; prone, in the vicissi- 
§ tures of power, to use for his own purposes, tire meaus which he 
Neprobe bd, while employed by other hands. 
; Kev constitution, , itis declared that “treason against 
‘the United States, shail consist only in levying war against them, 
yr or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort,” 


e., &e. wee 

* Fhe law, in regard to the point, whish I have deemed it neces 
* sary, at this time, todisenis, appears to be: 
1s Joining with enemies, in acts of hostility, by sea or land, will 
make a Mav a traitor, within both the clauses of our constitution ; 
pemene to Usovying war, and adhering to enemics. But if this be 
done through ef death (not slight apprehension) and while the 
party is under actual force; and he takes the first opportunity of 
escaping: he is excused. But the mere apprehension ef having 
7 burued or property destroyed, farnishes no ground of ex- 

Se. 

“2. Furnishing enemics with money, arms, ammunition or other 
necessaries, will be prinia facie evidence of treason. But if ene- 
mies come with a superior and exact contributions, submis 
Gen is hot criminal. 

“ As to remuneration, made and received, for pliner or any acts 
of violenee ; it must be left to the jury, asa fact of intention and 
precedent ; exciting suspicion, but not absolutely conclusive. 

“ The bare sending money or provisions (except under the cir- 

tances before stated) or, worst of all, sending intelligence, to 
poeramap y » im. Be in hastile operations ; will amount to treasen, in 
ving gid and comfort; though the money, provisions or intelli 
nce, yee hay ae The act was complete, on the part of the 
traitor, though it had not the intended eff-ct. 

“ Supplying with provisions or refreshments, hostile ships, fleets, 
or troops, blockading our ports, and beleaguering and ravaging our 
Goasts, is a most aggravated offence. It tends immediately and 
diy to promote and assist hostile operations ; and is a species of 
ge and comfort, peculiarly deserving condign punishment. [ntel- 
meme Five tosuch ships, fleets or troops, is doubly reprehensible, 

. nt reasons. 

“ The merchants of an European nation, who in times long passed, 
@upplied their enemy with gun powder, to batter down the walls of 
their own cities ; are hung up, by history, to everlasting infamy. 
Yet their cupidity and defection, were not more base, than are 
the conduct and motives of those, who are now guilty of the offences 
3 have just mentioned. 

“ Wriing letters, containing intelligence of a hostile nature, and 
only putting them in the post office, where they were stopped ; has 
— adjudged to be treason, under the words ‘giving aid or comfort. 

ut merely expressing opinions, though they may be averse to pub- 
fic measures, (unless done with a view to influence and direct the 
enemy itvhostile enterprizes) is not the kiud of intelligence consider- 
ed thus criminal ; though it were better omitted. 

“ Necessary correspondence, with an enemy, is not treasonable, 
nor unlawful. The sibject matter alone, gives it a character. In 
our situation, epistolary correspondence, and other innocent inter- 
course, are indispensable tothe business and affairs of those whose 
lawful parsuits and connections, have been suddenly and unexpest- 
edly, cut off by the war. 
wa* 4. Enilisting, or procuring persons to enlist in the service of the 
enemy, is treason ; thought no actual hostility be committed. But 
marching or some other overt act, must be shewn. 

“5. Laking a commission to cruize in an enemy’s ship against the} 
United States is treason ; if the party go on board that sinp: which 


of St. Pierre’s, Martinique. 





is an act of hostility, although he commit no other. So is it with 
an engagementin enemy’s service, in any capacity, if there be any, 
advance, or overt act, in execution of the agreement. | 

“6. A conspiracy with intent to aid and wre 14 is notan overt act} 
of adherénce ; unless aid and comfort be afterwards given. Aud) 
then it is treason, in every one of the conspirators ; tor there are | 
no accessaries in treason, al] are principals; according to English. 
authorities adopted here, though some respectable opinions are! 
otherwise. 

“7, Words or writings, are not overt acts.—But if such acts be | 
afterwards actually committed by the party, they may be evidence 
of intention; upon which the jury must decide. Acts, and not| 
words are the ingredients.—Writings never promulzated, are less 
than all evidence of treason. Algernon Sidney’s case js weil known. | 
His sacrifice continues to excite unqualified detestation. 

“8, Mere residence in a state at war, is not of itself, an aet of 
@dherance. 

“9. There can be now, no doubt of the meaning of the term 
Grrenrice, owever it might have been, heretofore, disputable.” 
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A case of Impressment. 


40 the editors of the National Intelligencer. 
Observing in your paper some anecdotes respect- 
ing press gangs, I will relate to you one which I had 
an opportunity of observing personally, and in which 
yauch pleasantry was used at my expense. 
Th tite month of Feb. 1797, 1 belonged to the ship 





Fidelity, capt. Charles Weems, lying in the harbor 
About 1 o’clock Sun- 
day morning, I was awakened by a noise on the deck, 
and on gomg up, found the ship in possession of a 
press gang. In a few minutes all hands were forced 
out and ordered into their boat, and ina heavy show- 
er of rain conveyed on board the Ceres frigate. We. 
were ordered on the gun deck until daylight, by 
which time about 80 Americans were collected — 
Soon after sunrise, each ship’s crew was ordered. 
into the cabin to be overhauled—each was question- 
ed as to his name, &c- when I was called on for my 
place of birth, and answered Newcastle, Delaware. 
The captain affected not to hear the last, but said 
aye, Newcastle, he’s a collier, the very. man; I war- 
rant hima sailer, send him down to the doctor— 
Upon which a petty officer, whom I 5 ey as 
one of the press gang, made answer, sir,# know this 
fellow—he is a schoolmate of mine and his name is 
Kelly—he was born in Belfast—and, Tom, you know 
me well enough, sodon’t sham yankee any more. [I 
thought, says the captain, he was a countryman of 
my own, but an Irishman’s all one—take him away. 
The next was a Prussian, who had shipped in Hsm-. 
burg, 2s carpenter of the Fidelity, in Sept. 1796.— 
He affected, when questioned, to not understand 
English, but answered in Duteh. Upon which the 
captain laughed and said, this is no yankee, send 
him down and let the quarter-master put him in the 
mess with the other Dutchmen ; they will understand 
him, and the boatswain will learn him to talk Evglish. 
He was accordingly kept. I was afterwards discharg- 
ed by an order from admiral Harvey, on the sppii- 
cation of Mr. Craig, at that tume American agent or 
vice-consul. 

I further observed that full one-third of the crew 
were impressed Americans. 

JOHN DAVIS, of Abel. 

Navy Yard, October 12. 








THE CHRONICLE. 

M. de Kan'z.w has been received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as minister from the 
court of Sweden. 

Tiere was an unprecedented snow-storm at Erie, 
on the 11th and 12th Oct. last. It fell to the depth 
of 12 inches ona level; but soon melted away. 

Our enemy’s war —A London paper of August 50, 
says— The subsidy to Austria, contingent en her 
alliance, is already in progress of payment. Four 
bills of £25,000 each, drawn on Vicnna,at three days 
sight, have actually been paid in London under in 
structions from the Treasury. 

On lake Champluin there is reason to believe that. 
ahard battle has been fought before this date, be- 
tween the flotillas. A number of choice se»men 
from Quebec, are said to have reinforced the enemy. 
But we have full confidence in com. Macdunovgh, 
and his officers and men, and do not fear the result. 

In general, there is a great lack of news from the 
armies. Wearecontent that it is so, knowing it te 
be in consequence of the orders of the commanders. 
There was too much scribbling. 

A son of the late Touissaint ’Ouverture, of St. 
Domingo, is in London, and understood to be a 
preacher of talents. 

It was reported in England, that Mr. Kemble, of 
the theatre, was coming to the United Staics. 

The place of Poet Laureat, has, it is said, been 
conferred on Mr. Southey. 

Of the twenty-seven millions, forming the amount 
of the late loan, the sum ot 21,152,674/. has. been 
paid, according to agcounts. made on at the bank om 
Saterday. 
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Hamilton’s Report. 
‘Phe seeretary of the treasury, in obedience to the order 
“of the house of representatives of the 15th of Janua- 
ry, 1790, has applied his attention at as early a pe- 
riod as his ‘other duties would permit, to the subject 
of mannfictures ; and particularly to the means of 
promoting such as will tend to render the United 

Siules independent on foreign nations, for military 

and other essential supplies: and he thereupon re- 

spectfully submits the following report : 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164.) 

There is evidently, as far as regards the annuity, 
go destruction nor transfer of any other capital, than 
that portion of the income of each individual, which 
goes to make up the annuity. The land, which fur- 
nishes the farmer with the sum which he .s to con- 
tribute, remains the same ; and the like may be ob- 
gerved of other capitals, Indeed, as far.as the tax, 
which is the object of contribution (as frequently 
happens, when it dees not oppress by its weight) 
may have been a motive to a greater exertion in any 
eccupition: it may even serve to increase the con- 
tributory capital : this idea is not without importance 
in the general view of the subject. 

t remains to see, what further deduction ought 
to be made from the capital which is created, by the 
existence of the debt, on account of the coin, which 
is employed in its circulation. This is susceptible 
of much less precise calculation than the article 
which has been just discussed. It is impossible to 
say what proportion of coin is necessary to carry on 
tie alienations which any species of property usually 
undergoes. The quantity, indeed, varies according 
to circumstances. But it may still, without hesita- 
tion, be pronounced, from the quickness of the rota- 
tion, or rather of the transitions, that the medium of 
circulation always bears but a small proportion to 
the amount of the property circulated. And it is 
thence satisfactorily deducible, that the coin em- 
ployed in the negociations of the funds, and which 
serves to give them activity, as capital, is incompara- 
bly less than the sum of the debt negociated for the 
purpose of business. 

it ought not, however, to be omitted, that the 
negociation of the funds becomes itself a distinct 
business ; which employs, and by employing, diveris 
a portion of the circulating coin from other pursuits. 
But making due allowance for this circumstance, 
there is no reason to conclude, that the effect of the 
diversion of coin in the whole operation bears any 
considerable proportion to the amount of the capital 
to which it gives activity. The sum of the debt in 
circulation is continually at the command of any use- 
ful enterprise, the coin itself which circulates it, is 
never. more than momentarily suspended from its or- 
dinary functions. It experiences an incessant and 
rapid flux and reflux to and from the channel of in- 
dlustry to those of speculations in the funds. 

There are strong circumstances in confirmation of 
this theory. The force of monied capital which has 
been displayed in Great Britain, and the height to 
which every species of industry has grown up under 
it, defy a solution from the quantity of coin which 
that kingdom has ever possessed. Accordingly it 
has been, coeval with its funding system, the pre- 
Vailing opinion of the men of busigess, and of the 
generality of the most sagacious theorists of that 
Country, that the operation of the public funds as 
Capital has contribuied to the effect in question.— 
Among ourselves appearances thus far favor the same 
conclusion. . Industry in general seems to have been 
fe-animated, There are symptoms indicating an ex- 
tension of our commerce. Qur navigation has cer. 


tunly of late bad a considerable spring, and taere 


appears to be in many parts of the union a comma 


of capital, which, till lately, since the Schation tt 
least, was unknown... But it is at the same time to 
be acknowledged, that other circumstances have 
concurred (and in a great degree) in producing the 
present state of things, and that the appearances are 
not yet sufficiently decisive to be entirely relied 
upon. 

In the question under discussion, it is important 
to distinguish between an absolute increase of capi- 
tal, or an accession of real wealth and an artificial 
increase of capital, as an engine of business, or a$ 
an instrument of industry and commerce. In the 
first sense, a funded debt has no pretensions to bei 
deemed an increase of capital; in the last, it has 
pretensions which are not easy to be controverted — 
Of a similar natiwe is bank credit, and, in an inferior 
degree, every species of private credit. 

But though a funded debt is not in the first in- 
stance, an absolute increase of capital, or an aug» 
mentation of real wealth; yet by. serving as a new 
power in the operations of industry, it has, within 
certain bounds, a tendency to increase the real wealth 
of acommunity ; in like manner as.meney borrowed 
by a thrifty farmer, to be Jaid out in the improve- 
ment of his farm, may, in the end, add te his stock 
of real riches. 

There are respectable individuals, who, from a 


just aversion to an accumulation of public debt, are 


unwilling to concede to it any kind of utility, who 
can discern no good to alleviate the ill with whicla 
they suppose it pregnant; who cannot be persuaded, 
that it ought in any sense to be viewed as an increase 
of capital, lest it should be inferred, that the more 
debt the mote capital, the greater the burdens the 
greater the blessings of the community. 

But it interests the public councils to estimate eve- 
ry object as it truly is; to appreciate how far the 
good in any measure is compensated by the ill; or 
the ill by the good ; either of them is seldom un- 
mixed. , 

Neither will it follow, that an accumulation of 
debt is desirable, because a certain degree of it ope- 
rates as capital. There may bea plethora in the 
political, as in the natural body; there may be a 
state of things in which any such artificial capital is 
unnecessary. The debt too may be swelled to such a 
size, as that the greatest part of it may cease to be 
useful as a capital, serving only to pamper the dissi- 
pation of idle and dissolute individuals: as that the 
sums required topay the interest upon it may become 
oppressive, and beyond the means which a govern. 
ment can employ, consistently with its tranquillity, 
to raise them ; as that the resources of taxation, te 
face the debt, may have been strained too far to ad- 
mit of extensions adequate to exigencies, which re- 
gard the public safety. 

Where this critical point is, cannot be pronounced; 
but it is impossible to believe, that there is not such 
a point, 

And as the vicissitudes of nations beget a perpe- 
tual tendency to the accumulation of debt, there 
ought to be in every government, a perpetual, aax- 
ious, and unceasing eflart to reduce that which at 
any time exists, as fast as shall be practicable, cone 
sistently with integrity and good faith. 

Reasonings on a subject comprehending fdeas se 
abstract and complex, so little reducible to precise 
calculation as those which enter into the question 
just discussed, are always attended with a danger of 


running into fallacies. Due allowance ought there- 


fore to be made for this possibility—but as far as the 
nature of the subject admits of it, there appears te 
be satisfactory ground for a belief that the public 





funds operate a8 a resource ef capital te the citizens 
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of the United States, and, if they are a resource at 
all, it is an extensive one. 

To all the arguments which are brought to evince 
the impracticability of success in manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the United States,-it might have 
been a sufficient answer to have referred to the ex- 
perience of what has been already done: it is cer- 
tain that several important branches have grown up 
and flourished with a rapidity which surprises ; af- 
fording an encouraging assurance of success in fu- 
ture attempts ; of these it may not be improper to 
enumerate the most considerable— 

I. Of skins.—Tanned and tawed leather, dressed 
skins, shoes, boots and slippers, harness and saddlery 
ef all kinds, portmanteaus and trunks, leather 
breeches, gloves, muffs and tippets, parchment and 
glue. 

Il. Of iron.—Bar-and sheet iron, steel, nail rods 
and nails, implements of husbandry, stoves, pots and 
other household utensils, the steel and iron work of 
carriages, and for ‘ship building, anchors, scale | 
beams, and weights, and various tools of artificers, | 
arms of different kinds, though the manufacture of'| 
#hese last has of late diminished for want of demand. | 

Ill. Of wood.—Siips, cabinet wares and turnery, | 
wool and cotton cards, and other machinery for ma-| 
nufactures and husbandry, mathematical imstru-; 
ments, coopers wares of every kind. 

1V. Of fax and hemp.—Cables, sail-cloth, cord-| 
age, twine and packthread. 

Y. Bricks and coarse tiles, and potters’ wares. 

VI. Ardent spirits, and malt liquors. 

VII. Writing and printing paper, sheathing and 
wrapping paper, pasteboards, fullers’ or press pa-| 
pers, paper hangings. 

Vill. Hats of fur and wool, andof mixtures of 
both. Women’s stuff and silk shoes. 

1X. Refined sugars. 

X. Oils of animals and seeds, soap, spermaceti 

and tallow candles. 
_ XI. Copper and brass wares, particularly utensils | 
for distillers, sugar-refiners and brewers, andirons | 
and other articles for household use—philosophical | 
apparatus. 

X1I. Tin wares, for most purposes of ordinary 
use. 

Xfil. Carriages of all kinds. 

XIV. Snuff, chewing and smoking tobacco. 

XV. Starch. and hair powder. 

XVI. Lampblack and other painters’ colours. 

XVII. Gunpowder. 

Besides manufactories of these articles, which are 
earried on as regular trades, and have attained to a 
considerable degree of maturity, there is a vast 
scene of household manufacturing, which contri- 
butes more largely to the supply of the community, 
than could be imagined, without having made it an 
object of particular enquiry. This observation is 
the pleasing result of the investigation to which the 
subject of this report has led,and is spplicable as well 
to the southern,as to the middle and northern staies ; 
great quantities of coarse cloths, coatings, serges, 
and flannels, linsey woolseys, hosiery of wool, cot- 
ton and thread, coarse fustians, jeans and muslins, 
checked and striped cotton and linen goods, bed- 
ticks, coverlets and counterpanes, tow linens, coarse 
shirtings, sheetings, towelling and table linen, and 
various mixtures of wool and cotton, and of cotton 
and flax, are made in the household way, and in 
maiy instances to an extent not only sufficient for 
the supply of the families in which they are made, 
but for sale, and even in some cases, for exportation. 
tt is computed in a mumber of districts that two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, and even four-fifths of all 
the cloathing of the inhabitan‘s, are made by them- 


*. 











selves. . The importance of sO great a progress, a% 
appears to have been made in family manufactures, 
within a. few. years, both ina moral and political 
view, renders the fact highly interesting. 

Neither does the above enumeration comprehend 
all the articles that are manufactured as regular 
trades. Many others occur, which are equally well 
established, but which not being of equal: importance 
have been omitted. And there are many attempts 
still in their infancy, which, though attended with 
very favorable appearances, could not have been 
properly comprised in an enumeration of manufac. 
tories already established. There are other articles 
also of great- importance, which, though strictly 
speaking, manufactures, are omitted, as being im- 
mediately connected with husbandry: such are flour, 
pot and pearl ash, pitch, tar, turpentine, and the 
like. 

There remains to be noticed, an objection to thie 
encouragement of manufactures, of a nature differ. 
ent from those which question the probability of suc- 
cess—this is derived from its supposed tendency to 
give a monopoly of advantages to particular classés,at 
the expense of tne ‘rest of the community, who, it 
is affirmed, would be able to procure the requisite 
supplies of manufactured articles, on better terms 
from foreigners, than from our own citizens, and 
who, it is alleged, are reduced to a necessity of 
paying an enhanced price for whatever they want, 
by every measure, Wiich-obstructs the free compe- 
tition of foreign commodities. | 

li isan unreasonable supposition, that measures 
wiich serve to abridge the free competition of fo- 
reign articles, have atendency to occasion an en- 
hancement of prices, and it is not denied, that such 
is the effect of a number of cases: but the fact 
does not uniformly correspond with the theory. A 
reduction of prices has, in several instances, imme- 
diately succeeded the establishment of a domestic 
manufacture. Whether it be that foreign manufac- 
turers endeavors to supplant by underselling our 
own, or Whatever else be the cause, the effect has 
been such as is stated, and the reverse of what might 
have been expected. 

But though it’were true, that the immediate and 
certain effect of regulations controuling the compe- 
tition of foreign with domestic fabrics, was an in- 
crease of price, it is universally true, that the con- 
trary is the ultimate effect with every successful ma- 
nufacture. When a domestic manufacture has attain- 
ed to perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution 
of it a competent number of persons, it invariably be- 
comes cheaper. Being free from the heavy charges 
which attend the importation of foreign commodities, 
it can be afforded, and accordingly seldom or never 
fails to be sold cheaper, in process of time, than was 
the foreign articie for which itis a substitute. The 
internal competition, which takes place, soon does 
away every thing like monopoly, and by degrees re- 
duces the price of the article to the minimum of a 
reasonable profit on the capital employed. This 
accords with the reason of the thing and with ex- 
perience. 

Whence it follows, that it is the interest of the 
community, with a view to eventual and permanent 
economy, to encourage the growth of manufactures, 
in a national view, a temporary enhancement of 
price must always. be well compensated by a perma- 
nent reduction of it. 

It is a reflection, which may with propriety b¢ 
indulged here, that this eventual diminution of the 
prices of manufactured articles, which is the result 
of internal manufacturing establishments, has a di- 
rect and very important tendency to benefit agricul- 
ture. It-enables the farmer to procure, with @ 
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smaller quantity of his labor, the manufactured pro- 
duce of which he stands in need, and consequently 
increases the value of his income and property. ‘ 

The objections which are commonly made to the 
expediency of encouraging, and to the probability 
of succeeding in manufacturing pursuits, in the 
United States, having now been discussed, the con- 
sideration’s, which have appeared in the course of the 
discussion, recommending that species of industry, 
fo the patronage of the government, will be mate- 
rially strengthened by a few general and some par- 
ticular topics, which have been naturally reserved 
for subsequent notice. 

I. There seems to be a moral certainty that the 
trade of a country, which is both manufacturing and 
agricultural, will be more lucrative and prosperous, 
than that of a country which is merely agricultu- 
ral. 

One reason for this is found in that general effort 
of nations (which has been already mentiened) to 
procure from their own soils, the articles of prime 
necessity requisite to their own consumption and 
ase; and which serves to render their demand fora 
foreign supply of such articles in a great degree oc- 
casional and contingent. Hence, while the necessi- 
ties of nations exclusively devoted to agriculture, 
for the fabrics of manufacturing states, are con- 
stant and regular, the wants of the latter for the 

roducts of the former, are liable to very considera- 
bie fluctuations and interruptions. The great ine- 
qualities, resulting from difference of seasons, have 
been elsewhere remarked: this uniformity of de- 
mand, on one side, and unsieadiness of it on the 


ethers—and the prompt and advantageous sale of 
those articles which are in demand, enables its 
merchants the better to wait for a favorable change, 
in respect to those which are not. There is ground 
to. believe, that a diflerence of situation, in this par- 
ticular, has immensely. different effects upon the 
wealth and prosperity of nations. 

From these circumstances collectively, two im+ 
portant inferences are to be drawn; one, that there 
is always a higher probability of a favorable ba- 
lance of trade, in regard to countries, in which 
manufactures, founded on the basis of a thriving’ 
agriculture, flourish, than in regard to those, which 
are confined wholly, or almost wholly, to agricul- 
ture; the other, (which is also a consequence of the 
first) that couatries of the former description are 
likely to possess more pecuniary wealth, or money, 
than those of the laiter. 

Facts appear to correspond with this conclusior. 
The importation of manufactured supplies, seem in- 
variably to drain the merely agricultural people of 
their wealth. Let the situation of the manufactur- 


ing countries of Europe, be compared in this parti- ~ 


cular, with that of countries winch only cultivate, 
and the disparity will be striking. Other causes, it 
is true, help to account for this disparity between 
some of them; and among these causes, the rela- 
tive state of agriculture; but between others of 
them, the most prominent circumstance of dissimili- 
tude arises from the comparative state of manufac- 
tures. In corroboration of the same idea, it ought 
not to escape remark, that the West India islands, 
the soils of which are the most fertile, and the na- 





other, must necessarily have a tendency to cause the 
eneral course of the exchange of commodities 
Bet ween the parties, to turn to the disadvantage 
of the merely «gricultural states. Peculiarity of 


tion, whieh in the greatest degree supplies the rest 


,of the world, with the precious metals, exchange 


to a loss with almost every other country. 
As far as experience at home may guide, it will 


situation, aclimate and soil adapted to the produc- | lead to the same conclusion. Previous to the revo- 
tion of peculiar commodities, may, sometimes, con-| lution, the quantity of coin, possessed by the colo- 


tradict the rule; but there is every reason to believe 
that it will be found, in the main, a justone. 
Another circumstance, which gives a superiority 
of commercial advantages to states that manufac- 
ture, as well as cultivate, consists in the more nume- 
rous attractions, which amore diversified market 


offers to foreign customers, and in the greater, 


scope which it affords to mercantile enterprise. It 
is a position of indisputable truth in commerce, de- 
pending, too, on very obvious reasons, that the great- 
est resort willever be to those marts, where com- 
modities, while equally abundant, are more various. 
Each difference of kind, holds out an additional in- 
ducement: and it isa position not less clear, that 
the field of enterprise must be enlarged to the mer- 
chants of acountry, in proportion to the variety, as 
well as the abundance of the commodities which 
they find at home for exportation to foreign mar- 
kets. | 

A third circumstance, perhaps not inferior to 
either of the other two, conferring the superiority 
which has been stated, has relation to the stagna- 
tions of demand for certain commodities whieh, at 
at some time or other, interferes more or less with 
the sale of all. Thenation which can bring to mar- 
ket but few articles, is likely to be more quickly 
and sensibly affected by such stagnations, than one 
which is always possessed of a great variety of com- 
modities : ‘the former frequently finds too great a 
portion of its stock of materials, for sale or ex- 
change, lying on hand—or is obliged to make inju- 
rious sacrificessto supply its wants of foreign arti- 
cles, which are numerous and urgent, in propor- 
tion to the smallness of the number of its own.— 
The latter commonly finds itself indemnified, by the 
kimh prices of some articles, for the low prices of 


nies, which now compose the United States, appear- 
ed to be inadequate to their circulation ; and their 
debt to Great Britain was progressive. Since the 
‘revolution, the states, in which manufactures have 
‘most increased, have recovered fastest from the in- 
juries of the late war, and abound most in pecunia- 
ry resources. . 
It ought to be admitted, however, in this as in 
the preceding case, that causes, irrelative to the 
state of manufactures, account, in a degree, for the 


new settlements, las a natural tendency to occasion 
an unfavorable balance of trade; though it indem- 
nifies for the inconvenience, by that increase of the 
national capital, which flows from the conversion 
of waste into improved lands: and the different de- 
grees of external commerce, which are carried on by 


circumstance has reference to the deficiency of coin 
and the increase of debt previous to the revolution; 


since the termination of the late war. 


manufactures, and of the reverse, where they de 
vorsble operation upon the wealth of a country. 


security of acountry, appear to be materially eon- 
nected with the prosperity of manufactures. 





qubsistunce, habiamen, Ghotping and defengy: 


phenomenon remarked. The continual progress of 


the different states, may make material differences 
in the comparative state of their wealth. The first 


the last to the advantages which the most manufac 
turing states appear to have enjoyed, over the others 


But the uniform appearance of an abundance. of 
specie, as the concomitant of a flourishing state of 


not prevail, afford a strong presumption of their fa- 

Not only the wealth, but the independence an€ 
Eve- 
ry nation, with a view to those great objects, ought. 


to endeavor to possess within itself all the essentials. 
of national supply. These comprise the meang @f 
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The possession of these is necessary to the per- 
ction of the body politic, to. the safety as well as 
tlie welfare of the society: the want of either, is 
tlie want of an’ important organ of political life and. 
MOtion; and in the various crisis which await a state, 
it: must severely feel the effects of such deficiency. 
Fhe extreme embarrassment of the United States, 
during the late war, from an incapacity of supply-. 
ing themselves, are still matter of keen recollection: 
2 future war might be expected again te exemplify 
the mischiefs and dangers of a situation, to whieh 
that ineapeeity is still in too greata degree appli- 
cable, uvless changed by timely and vigorous exer- 
tions. 'Fo-effect ‘this change, as fast as shall be 
prudent, merits all the attention, and all the zeal of 
‘our public counsels ; ’tis the next great work to be 
accomplished. 

Fhe want of a navy to pace our external com- 
meree, as long as it shall-continue, must render it 
a peciliarly precarious reliance, for the supply of 
essentyél articles, and must serve to strengthen pro- 
mo Nae the arguments in favor of manutactures. 
Fo these general considerations are added some of 
@ more particular nature. _ 

@ur distance from Europe, the great fountain of 
manufactured supply, sabjects us, in the existing 
state of things, to inconvenience and loss in two 
ways. 

The builkiness of those commodities which are the 
ehief produetions of the soil, necessarily imposes 


“¥ery heavy charges on their transportation, to dis- 


@ant markets. These charges, in the cases, in which 
the nations, to whom our products are sent, main- 
tain a competition in the supply of their own mar- 
kets, principally fall upon us, and form material de- 
‘ductions from the primitive value of the articles fur- 
nished. ‘The charges on manufactured supplies, 
brought from Europe, are greatly enhanced by the 
same circumstance of distance. These charges, 


again, in the cases in. which our own industry main- 


tains no competition, incur own markets, also prin- 
cipally fall upon us; and are an additional cause of 
extraordinary deduction from the primitive value of 
our own products ; these being the materials of ex- 
change for the fereign fabrics, which we consume. 

Theequality and moderation of individual proper- 
ty, and the growing settlements of new districts, 
eccasion, in this country, an unusual demand for 
Coarse manufactures ; the charges of which being 
greater in proportion to their greater bulk, augment 
the disacivantage, which has been just described. 

As in most countries domestic supplies maintain a 
very considerable competition with such foreign pro- 
ductions of the soil, as are imported for sale; if the 
extensive establishment of manufactories in the U. 
States does not create a similar eompetition in re- 
spect to manufactured articles, it appears to be clear- 
ly deducible, from the considerations which have 
Been mentioned, that they must sustain a double loss 
in their exchanges with foreign nations; strongly 
eonducive to an unfavorable balance of trade, and 
very prejudicial to their interests. | 

These disadvantages press with no small weight, 
ga the landed interest of the country. In seasons of 
peace, they cause a serious deduction from the in. 
trinsic value of the products of the soil. In the 
which should either involve our- 


share of our carrying trade, the charges on the trans- 
portation of our commodities, bulky as most of them 
are, could hardly fail to prove a grievous burden t: 
the farmer, while obliged to depend in so great de- 
gree as he now does, upon foreign markets for the 
vent for the surplus of his labor. 


As far as the prosperity of tire fisheres of thel 


United States is impeded by the want of an aceqtiate 
market, there arises another special reason. for de. 
siting the extension of manufactures. Besides the 
fish, which, in many places, would be likely to 
make a part of the subsistence of the persons em. 
ployed ; it is known, that the oils, bones, and skins 
of marine animals, are of extensive use in varions 
manufactures. Hence the prospect of an additional 
demand for the predtee of the fisheries. __ 

One more point of view only remains, in which ty 
consider the expediency of encouraging manufac. 
tures in the United States. 

It is not uncommon to meet with an opinion, that 
though the promoting of manufactures, may be the 
interest of apart of the union, it is contrary to that 
of another part. The northern and southern regions 
are sometimes represented as having adverse inter. 
ests in ‘this respect. ‘Fhose are called manufactur. 
ing, these agricultural states; and » species of o 
position is imagined to subsist between the manufac. 
turing and agricultural interest. 

This idea of an opposition between those two ‘in. 
terests is the common errer of the early periods of 
every country; but experience gradually dissipates 
it. Indeed they are perceived so often to succour 
and to betiriend each other, that they come at length 
to be considered as one ; asupposition which has 
been frequently abused, and is not universally true. 
Particular encouragements of particular manufac. 
tures may be of a nature to sacrifice the interests of 
landholders to those of manufacturers ; but it is ne- 
vertheless a maxim well established by experience, 
and generally acknowledged where there has been 
sufficient experience, that the “aggregate” prosperi- 
ty of manufactures, and the “aggregate” prosperity 
of agriculture are intimately connected. In the 
course of the discussion which has had place, various 
weighty considerations have been adduced operating 
in support of that maxim. Perhaps the superior 
steadiness of the demand of a domestic market for 
the surplus produce of the soil, is alone a convincing 
argument of its truth. 

Ideas of a contrariety of interests between the 
northern and southern regions of the unien,. are ir 
the main unfounded as they are mischievous. The 
diversity of circumstances, on which such contra- 
riety is usually predicated, authorises a directly con- 
trary conclusion. Mutual wants constitute one of 
the strongest links of political connexion: and the 
extent of these bears a natural proportion to the di- 
versity in the means of mutual supply. 

Suggestions of an opposite complexion, are ever 
to be deplored, as tsrieghlly to the steady pursuit 
of one great common cause, and to the perfect har- 
meny of. all the parts. ) 

In proportion as the mind is accustomed to trace 
the intimate connexion of interest, which subsists 
between all the parts of a society, united under the 
same government—the infinite variety of channels 
which serve to circulate the prosperity of each te 
and through the rest—in that proportion it will be 
little apt to be disturbed by solicitudes and appre- 
aensions, Which originate in local discriminations.— 


—) 
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Paving frequently experienced the trouble of 
nany references, (in periodical publieations in gene 
ral) to find the whole of a subject too long for inser 
‘ion in one number and continued through several, 
‘he editor has adopted a plan to lessen the evil, & 
commencing such matter at the close of one number, 
a be resumed at the beginning of the next, and there- 
jy diminishes the number of breaks in a volume. 
This change in the order of the matter, has produc- 
dno change in the matter iiself ; as may be seen 67 





veferting te the preceding pages. 















